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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


ie Italian Government has just given a signal proof 
of its own firmness and decision, and of the confidence 
with which it relies upon the good sense and self-command of 
the nation. There has been for some time in progress a 
most ill-jadged and thoroughly hopeless insurrectionary 
movement in the mountainous part of Venetia. By whom it 
was originated we have no reliable information ; but nothing 
can be more clear than that ithas not the faintest chance 
of success, unless it becomes the means of dragging Italy 
into a war with Austria. To engage in such a war at the 
present moment would be an act of madness ; and under no 
circumstances whatever should the country allow itself to 
be forced into a contest of this kind by the precipitate 
action of irresponsible conspirators or reckless insurgents. 





Venice can never be gained by the coup de main of a guerilla | 
band ; and now, if ever, it is all important for the Italian | 
Government to show that it possesses the power of guiding | 
aud controlling the action of the country. Upon this depends | 
mainly the successful solution of the Roman question ; for it 
is idle to suppose that the French will evacuate the Eternal | 
City unless they have reason to believe that Victor | 
Kmmanuel ean carry out the Convention he has signed. 
Acting upon these views, Della Marmora has ordered the dis- | 
persion of a band who were proceeding to join the insurgents 
of Frali. The result was a collision, which is in every way 
to be regretted, but for which the Government were in no- 
wise responsible and in nowise to blame. They would have 
justly incurred the distrust and contempt of Europe, had 
they allowed insane expeditions ‘against Austria to be 
organized upon their territory. The course which they 
have taken seems to be approved by all save the most 
extreme and unreasonable section of the Republican party 
Indeed, nothing can be more clearly manifested than the 
determination of the Italians to stand by the Cabinet of | 
General Della Marmora, and to assist them loyally through | 
all the difficulties which are inherent in their present situa- | 
tion, or which have been bequeathed to them by the mis- 
management of their predecessors. The strongest possible 
proof of this is afforded by the manner in which the leading | 
municipalities have come forward to maintain the credit of | 
the country. Following the example set by Brescia, Caserta | 
Milan, Gaeta, Formio, and other places, they have announced | 
their intention to advance the land tax for 1865 on account 
of the proprietors within their jurisdiction. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the sacrifice which such an advance must 
involve. It bespeaks more than any mere words could do 
the confidence of the Italians in the future, their thorough 
determination to maintain their national existence at any 
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faith of their Sovereign and his present advisers. Had anything 
been wanting to secure them the moral support of all friends of 
national independence and constitutional progress, this last 
demonstration of patriotic devotion must banish every trace of 
doubt or hesitation, and rally all true Liberals round the 
flag of an united Italy. Tried by almost every test to which 
a people can be subjected, the Italians have emerged 
triumphantly from all. It is possible—although we have 
no misgivings—that they may still fail ‘to accomplish their 
grand purpose. But they have done and are doing every- 
to deserve success. 


The brilliant Durbar of native princes and chieftains, 
which Sir John Lawrence assembled around him at Lahore 
in the middle of October, is too remarkable to be passed 
over without a word of notice. It surpassed if grandeur, 
in pomp, and in the magnitude of the power represented, 
every assemblage of the kind known under our Indian rule. 
Six hundred native princes of Central Asia assembled there 
to do honour to the Queen of England, and to acknowledge 
her power. No Oriental Sovereign ever held such a levée 
nor commanded such manifestations of respect as the pre- 
sent ruler of our Indian empire. No doubt much of this 
was due to the man himself. In the Punjaub, and far 


| beyond its borders, the name of Sir John Lawrence is known 


as that of a wise, a just, and a strong-handed ruler. But 
we cannot help thinking that this is insufficient to account 


_ for this extraordinary gathering. It shows that the lesson 


of the Sepoy war has penetrated even to the tribes of 
remote regions, whose very names are unknown to all but 
the most learned of Oriental geographers. Before the 
mutiny there was (as Mr. Kaye tells us in his excellent 


_history of that memorable period) a general impression 


amongst the natives of India and of the countries bordering 
upon it, that the days of the British raj were numbered. 


| The recent Durbar may very safely be accepted as a proof 


that such an idea has passed away, and that the stability of 
our sway is recognised to the furthest limits of our widely 
extended dominion. Nor can it be doubted that the pro- 
ceedings at Lahore must tend to strengthen this conviction, 
and to bind still closer the ties between England and her 
Asiatic subjects. The chiefs and princes who met in the 
ancient Sikh capital heard themselves addressed in their own 
language by a statesman to whom they were no strangers, 
and from whose wise and beneficent government they have 
in times past derived the greatest advantage. Some of their 
number received conspicuous marks of. distinction. All 
were treated with a consideration to which Orientals are 
peculiarly susceptible. Under such circumstances, the words 
of Sir John Lawrence would fall neither upon inattentive nor 
upon unsympathising auditors. Throughout the Punjaub, and 
to the very verge of the great deserts of Central Asia, the 
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address of the Governor-General has no doubt spread a 
lively faith aud a confidemt assurance that the English 
Sovereign and nation are sincerely and disinterestedly 
anxious for the welfare and the improvement of the multi- 
farious tribes whom Providence has subjected to their 


sway. 


The official text of the compact between the Emperor of 
Austria on the one hand, and his brother the Archduke 
Maximilian—now Emperor of Mexico—on the other, has 
been recently published. Its substance was already known ; 
but it isa document of sufficient importance to warrant our 
calling attention to its precise terms and provisions. By 
the first article the Archduke Maximilian renounces for him- 
self and his descendants all claim to the succession of the 
Empire of Austria, and of the kingdoms and countries 
thereunto appertaining, in favour of the other male scions 
of the house of Austria, and of their male descendants 
having rights of succession—in such a way that as long as 
there shall be Archdukes who have claims to the succession or 
descendants of the same, neither his Imperial Highness nor 
his descendants, nor any one in their name, shall ever be 
able to make the least claim to the said succession. Should, 
however, all the other Archdukes and their male descen- 
dants die, his Imperial Highness reserves for himself, and 
for his male descendants, all the rights of succession which 
appertain to him, in virtue of the Austrian law of primo- 
geniture and of the family law, promulgated under the 
name of the Pragmatic sanction. In respect of the rights 
of female descendants, in default of heirs male, the regula- 
tions contained in the above-mentioned documents concern- 
ing the rights of succession are to remain unchanged. In 
no case, however, can the descendants of his Imperial High- 
ness hold the reins of Government, unless they are of the 
Roman Catholic faith. 


A very remarkable and instructive article in the last 


number of the Revue des deux Mondes, exhibits in a striking | 


manner the contrast between the present condition of the 
English and the French finances. The leading features 


of that contrast are these :—in England there is an increas- | 
ing revenue and a diminishing expenditure and debt ; in | States 
France the revenue is only maintained by fresh imposts, | 


while the expenditure and the public debt are constantly | 


augmenting. If we take Mr. Gladstone’s Budget of last 
year, we find that the estimates for 1863-4 amounted to 
£68,283,000, but the expenditure was only £67,053,000 ; 


and as the revenue reached £70,280,000, there was a surplus | 
of £3,152,000. In France, the original budget of 1863-4 was | 
subsequently increased by 222 million francs of supplemental | 


credits ; but notwithstanding this, it is expected that there 
will still be a deficit of 43 millions on the year. The 
In 1860 


increasing during recent years. 


1862 
than 2,300 millions ; for 1864 the estimates amount to 


55 millions more than in the previous year ; and the budget 


1864. 
continually growing at arate with which even the additional 


revenue raised by new imposts fails to keep pace. The 


debt of the country, which was in 1815 comparatively | 


trifling as compared with our own, is now nearly if not 
quite equal to it. What is the cause of a financial condition 
so unsound and so unsafe? The writer in the Revue des 
deux Mondes is clearly of opinion that it is due to the war- 
like and meddling policy which his country has pursued ; 
that it is in fact the heavy price paid for glory and in- 
fluence. He is equally of opinion that le jew ne vaut pas la 
chandelle ; and that so costly a game would not be played 
except under an arbitrary Government. The sum and 
substance of his able and elaborate article is, that England 
is rich and prosperous because she is free ; and that France 
staggers under a financial burthen which overtasks her 
strength, because she enjoys a questionable immunity from 
Parliamentary Government. 


Mr. Cobden has just delivered his annual address to his 
constituents at Rochdale. It was an able and interesting 
speech, abounding in happy and pungent phrases, and dis- 
playing the honourable gentleman’s usual adroitness in the 
art of putting things in the manner most favourable to his 
own views. But there was, after all, nothing particularly 
new in it. The topics touched upon were few, and they 





| Government they detest. 





had been so well worn that even Mr. Cobden could not say 
anything veryfresh upon them. We are, however, glad to 
have received from him a distinct statement of the lenot) 
to which he would carry the doctrine of non-intervention, 
We knew before that he deprecated our ever going to war 
in defence of right or justice ; or, indeed, for anything 
except our own particular interest or honour. But we Pind 
now told distinctly that that is not enough. Having re- 
solved not to act, we must still further resolve not to speak, 
Public demonstrations not followed by acts frequently injure 
those foreign nations or parties in whose favour they are 
made—therefore, says Mr. Cobden, make no public demon- 
strations, lay aside the notion of exercising moral influence, 
limit yourselves entirely to your own concerns. We are 
quite ready to admit that this is the logical consequence of 
the doctrine of non-intervention as it is understood by the 
leaders of the Manchester School. But the very extraya- 
gance of the conclusion will probably suggest very general 
doubts as to the soundness of the premises. Englishmen 
are as yet scarcely prepared to renounce all participation in 
the affairs of the world beyond their own little island. The 
member for Rochdale has always been far more moderate 
than the member for Birmingham, in the tone of his 
remarks on the American war. There is, however, now no 
substantial difference between their views. Mr. Cobden is 
not less determined than Mr. Bright to see in that war 
nothing but a crusade against slavery ; to recognise only 
one possible termination to it; and to discover in the 
physical configuration of the country a conclusive reason 
why eight millions of people should remain subject to a 
It would scarcely be in character 
for the honourable gentleman to address his constituents 


| without insisting upon the necessity for a reduction in our 


national expenditure, but both on this question and on that 
of Parliamentary Reform his remarks were of the briefest 
and most commonplace character. We quite agree with 
him, however, in saying that there is great danger in post- 
poning indefinitely the enfranchisement of the really 
educated and intelligent portion of the working classes. 


Mr. Lincoln has been re-elected President of the Federal 
It is understood that he has a numerical majority 
of at least 400,000 votes ; and that in the Electoral College 
there are 148 Republicans against 65 Democrats. By what 


| means that majority has been swollen may be guessed from 
| the fact, that Louisiana, Tennessee, and Maryland—in every 


one of which the bulk of the population hate the very name 
of Lincoln—are counted amongst the supporters of the 
Republican ticket. In order to keep up the fiction of a 
free election, the Democrats have been allowed to win in 
New Jersey, Missouri, and perhaps in New York. Both 


: : _the people and the politicians of the Northern States are 
expenditure of that country has in fact been constantly | 
it stood at | 
2,084 millions of francs; in 1861 at 2,171 millions; in | 
at 2,250 millions; for 1863 it will be not less | 


therefore committed to a relentless perseverance in those 
efforts for the subjugation of the South which have proved 
so futile for the last four years. That they will prove 
equally futile in the future we have not the least doubt. 


| It is at all events certain that the Confederates think so, 
: — and that, so far from having lost heart and hope, they never 
of 1865 shows an expenditure of 22 millions more than in | r ! . 
Nor is it merely that the expenditure of France is | 


were more confident than at the present time of their ability 
to maintain their independence. President Davis, in his 


| annual message to Congress, has thought himself warranted 


in declaring that the military situation is favourable to the 
South ; and that the condition of the finances is so far 
satisfactory that no doubt need be felt as to the ability of 
the Confederacy to meet all the exigencies of the war. 
While recommending an augmentation of the number of 
negroes attached as labourers to the army, he deprecates 
their employment as soldiers, on the ground that the South 
was not yet reduced to the necessity of raising black troops. 


The military intelligence from America is somewhat 
perplexing. It is clear that notwithstanding the “ bril- 
liant victory” which Sheridan recently gained over Early 
in the Shenandoah valley, he has found it necessary 
to retreat from Winchester to Middleton, while there is 
a general impression that the Confederates are about to 
resume the offensive in this quarter. It is also clear that 
Grant has not been able to accomplish anything lately ; 
and that the Confederates under Forrest have recently 
obtained a considerable advantage in the capture of 
Johnstonville in the State of Tennessee. But with regard 
to the position or the movements of either Sherman or 
Hood—and they are the subjects of chief interest at the 
present moment—we have no reliable information what- 
ever. It is both asserted and denied that Atlanta has 
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been burned and evacuated; and while some telegrams 
assert positively that the Federal general is engaged in a 
bold attempt to march upon Charleston, others contradict 
this statement in an equally emphatic manner. In regard 
to Hood we have during the last few days heard absolutely 
nothing. Under these circumstances it is only an act of 
prudence, if not of necessity, to refrain from speculating 
on the course of the warin Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. 

The people of the Federal States seemed to have hailed 
with rapture the piratical seizure of the Florida, and the 
violation of a neutral port. It is, however, believed that 
this measure is rather too strong for Mr. Seward, and that 
the reparation to which Brazil is entitled will be duly made. 
Indeed this has already been promised by Mr. Watson 
Webb, the United States Minister at Rio Janeiro, in a 
note which is so curiously characteristic that it ought 
not to pass unnoticed. He had to perform the simple 
duty of informing the Government of a neutral power that 
his own Government would not adopt a flagrant outrage 
committed by one of their officers. The mode in which 
he discharged this duty was to write a fierce invective 





against another neutral power—England. Is it possible 
that such an offence against good taste, decency, and com- 


mon sense should be perpetrated by a diplomatic agent of | They will see that they cannot beat their adversaries with 


| Tory weapons, and they will resort to the old Whig armoury. 
| Now in thus acting there is one question which will be critical. 


any country in the world but the United States? 





THE FUTURE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Tue weekly Ministerial organ announced to the faithful last 





Sunday morning that the policy of the session is to be economy. | 


We are to retrench in Army and Navy—we are to have a 
surplus—the Chancellor of the Exchequer is to remit a further 


instalment of income-tax, and to bestow upon us other benefi- | 


cent gifts. Like a youthful spendthrift grown miserly in age, 
Parliament, which voted money faster than it was asked for in 
its early years, is thought to be chiefly accessible, in its last 
moments, to the seductions of a prudent system of saving. It 
is to wipe out the memory of transgressions and shortcomings 
by leaving a good balance at its bankers to its heirs. The 
Whig chiefs, however, do not contemplate the decease of their 
party, and have an eye to the future rather than to the past, 
So they are wise in their generation, as children of this 
world, and they think that the country will maintain them 
in comfortable office if they strike off a large per centage from 
the tax-payer’s bill. No doubt the boon will be gratefully 
received, for we all dishke paying bills. But the awkward 
question will still remain—why the bill, in the days of Whig 
security, was made quite so large? And the next question 
will be—whether the merit of that steward is great who, when 
he is safe and trusted to do no more than collect his master’s 
bills, and who, when he becomes in danger of losing his office, 
has no other expedient than the remitting a portion of the 
amount ? It may seem while the hustings are some months off, 
a triumphant and irresistible ‘ cry”’ to proclaim economy and 
reduction of the income-tax. But when that terrible test of 
an M.P.’s convictions comes a little closer, will our Whig M.P.’s 


feel quite so comfortable in having no good deed to boast of | 


except this, that they kept on an income-tax for five years and 
took it off in the sixth ? 

If we may judge by the isolated elections which have taken 
place, this policy of having no policy will scarcely be found so 
successful in the country as it has been in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Palmerston has succeeded in piloting his ship 
through every Parliamentary storm by the expedient of throw- 
ing overboard the cargo of principle and the top hamper of 
consistency. For half-a-dozen years he has carefully abstained 
from bringing in any measure on which he could be turned 
out. Whenever he has found that he has made a mistake and 
was about to be outvoted, he has gracefully “bowed to the 
feeling of the House” and accepted the amendments of the 
Opposition. This arrangement suited both parties very well. 
It gave the Whigs office and the Tories rule. It enabled Lord 
Palmerston to stay in, and relieved Lord Derby from the 
necessity of coming in. It took away responsibility from 
everybody. As nothing under this system could be done, 
nobody felt called upon to do anything. But one disadvantage 
still followed the practical development of the idea. To keep 
it up it. was necessary that the nominal Liberals shonld have 
at least a nominal majority. The “cross” would be too 
transparent if Tory votes had always to be borrowed to make 
the division lists come out right. Now, unfortunately, the 
theory that one measure is as good as another has 





been interpreted by the constituencies in the disagreeable | 





sense that one man is as good as another. Consequently, 
it has happened that Liberal constituencies have not seen 
the necessity of troubling themselves to elect Liberal members, 
merely to furnish out the proper party majority. Seat after 
seat has thus been lost, till the Palmerston majority has 
become of the most shadowy character. Probably it will serve 
for next session, for who would accelerate the hour, painful to 
all, of a dissolution? But it is clear as day that in the present 
temper of the nation the tendency of recent elections indicates 
the inevitable result of a general election. The late offered 
bribe of economy will not avert it, for it is a bribe which both 
sides can offer with an equally good grace. What the Whigs 
gain by remitting the Income-tax the Tories can more than 
make up by promising, according to locality, the reduction of 
the malt duties or the tea duties. Neither party can of late 
years boast of economical antecedents such as to give it any 
preference over the other. And the country, which has been 
prosperous enough not to mind greatly the large expenditure, 
will certainly not be moved to excitement by the promise on 
either side of a reduction. 

But what will follow, when in the new Parliament the Whigs 
find themselves in a decisive minority? That will follow 
which all experience in such cases has proved to be the effect 
of their being in opposition, The measures which in office 
they were content to ignore, will be resuscitated and pressed. 


It is not Church-rates, nor throwing open the Universities, nor 
any other point which is urged, however eagerly, by a section 
only of the party. On no such question could they hope for 
new adherents or fresh enthusiasm. But the one measure to 
which they must have recourse is Reform of the Representation. 
It will form the inevitable issne, because it is the ultimate 
distinction between them and their opponents, because it is of 
almost universal interest, and because it will enlist on their side 
a fresh host of supporters. It is the sole point on which there 
is a possibility of exciting pressure from without; and when 
parties within are evenly balanced, pressure from without will 
be invoked. Nor will that pressure be an abstract idea, or felt 
only within the walls of Parliament. It will operate in every 
contest, and embitter every local passion. The lower grade of 
electors is so close in point of position to the upper grade 
of non-electors, that the public opinion of both is always nearly 
identical. When, then, the non-electors are promised the fran- 
chise, their influence will carry a large number of votes in 
every constituency. Nothing else will bring such a new element 
of strength to the party, and therefore it admits of no doubt 
that the party will employ it. 

Now, we do not say that such a motive is very lofty or very 
patriotic. It certainly is not our reason for advocating any 
extension of the suffrage, that it would restore the ousted 
Whigs, or secure the return of a single Whig candidate the 
more. Nevertheless we must look at this motive as a fact. It 
will have an operation which no argument could have. Philo- 
sophical politicians have urged for years that reform ought to 
be considered in an hour of quiet, and its limits defined when 
no disturbing prejudices are at work. ‘This idea is most 
sound, but it was vainly urged against the inertia of place. 
The Whig leaders would not move because they were not forced to 
move. Within a twelvemonth they will be forced to move, or they 
will cease to lead a party. When thus threatened there can be 
no question that they will move. But the interim belongs to us, 
and in it something at least can be done. We can accustom 
ourselves to see again the question of the franchise in the fore- 
ground of politics. We can still examine it with calmness, 
and do something to the formation of a sound public opinion 
upon it. We can ask what are the claims that are just, and 
how they can be most safely conceded. We can inquire what 
are the abuses that are most flagrant, and how they can be 
remedied with most advantage. All this we can do not as 
treating abstract questions of theory, but as dealing with 
questions which in a year will stare us in the face, and demand 
our answer. The dissolution is a fact which cannot be evaded, 
and with the dissolution will come indisputably a Conservative 
majority, and by consequence a Liberal agitation. We would 
assuage its demands by anticipating them, and avert the 
outbreak of passion by the use of reason. 








THE LITTLE MORTARAS OF THE PALAIS ROYAL 


TE punishment inflicted by the Pope upon the King of 
Italy for his political offences, though destined probably to be 
ineffective, is, nevertheless, not devoid of humiliations. His 
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Majesty is virtually interdicted from participating in any of the 
sacraments of the Church. That he is not by name excluded 
from them is due, probably, to the prudence rather than the 
charity of the Holy See. As matters stand, Victor Emmanuel, 
like the First Napoleon, is deprived, by implication of privileges 
which, personally, he doubtless values lightly, but which some- 
times it is convenient, even for a sceptic, to enjoy. The 
children of the Princess Clotilde are the earliest victims of 
the carefully-worded censure of the Vatican. The King of 
Italy had promised to officiate as godfather to them at their 
birth. Thanks to the interposition of the Pope, this promise 
has not been kept, and the illustrious infants never have been 
baptized at all. A father who was a better Catholic, in all 
human probability, would have sooner dispensed with the god- 
father than with the ceremony. But the Prince Napoleon, in 
religious matters, is a philosopher; and cares more sincerely 
for Italy than for any theological dogma. In such a cause he 
is the last man in Europe who is likely to desert Victor 
Emmanuel, or to give up so liberal a godfather to accom- 
modate the scruples of the head of the Church. His children 
occupy, accordingly, a curious and awkward ecclesiastical 
limbo. They have only undergone a semi-baptismal cere- 
mony, called the ondoiement, which, in fact, is 
a ceremony of the Church at all! 
may be called—is neither administered by a priest, nor is it 
in the nature of a sacrament, being chiefly used as a substitute 
for baptism when baptism, from illness or other similar causes, 
is impossible. Neither his Holiness nor the king of Italy seem 
disposed to concede an inch of ground. The children of Prince 
Napoleon remain, therefore, unbaptized. Considering the 
anxiety displayed by faithful Ultramontanes to baptize any 
one across whose path they come, it is perhaps astonishing 
that no one has rushed in and baptized the little Napoleons by 
storm. An active and athletic priest might have done it in a 
few minutes, if he had got both hands loose, and the little 
Mortara and the little Cohen would have had a pair of Impe- 
rial fellow Christians in much the same position as themselves. 
The Church, however, which displays such anxiety for the 
eternal welfare of Jewish infants, seems to rate less highly the 


chance of administering a tempestuous baptism to the family | 


of a princely schismatic. The soul of a Jew is better than 
nothing; but possibly his Holiness sincerely doubts whether 
Liberals have souls at all. That there is something wrong 
with their souls he has already decided, and more than once 
he has accused them of disbelieving in the soul’s immortality. 
Yet it seems strange that those who trouble themselves to 
carry off casual children by main force to the nearest font, 
should be so indifferent to the fate of two who may some day 
be called to occupy the throne either of Italy or France. 

With the piety which is natural to a woman, the French 
Empress has determined that her Imperial cousins shall be 
properly baptized. Their present condition is an equal slight 
on Catholicism and on the family of the Napoleons, and her 
Majesty is zealous for the dignity of her Church and of her 
connections alike. Something too may reasonably be presumed 
to be due to her anxiety for the welfare of the children, The 
Empress Eugénie is too fervent a believer not to be agitated 
with horror at the thought of infants who are beyond the 
Church’s pale. Hetra ecclesiam nulla salus; and a prudent 
Catholic would probably hesitate to trust a child’s safety to 
the precarious security of the ondoiement. The evident diffi- 
culties of applying to the children of a vigorous anti-Roman 
politician that violent religious remedy which the little Mortara 
underwent in spite of his relations, led her Majesty to try the 
softer method of conciliation. What the Empress Eugénie 
has done for the Pope can only, in this generation, be surmised. 
The private chroniclers of the Tuileries are laying up for pos- 
terity information on the subject which at present is in the 
possession of few living men or women; but that she has done 
something is tolerably certain. It remained to be discovered 
what his Holiness would do in return for the Empress Eugénie. 
All that his Holiness would do was what his Holiness does with 
profuse liberality and much satisfaction to himself in the case 
of so many less important personages. He blessed his daughter 
the Empress, just as he blesses his visitors at Rome—save only 
that he blessed her in a special and complimentary manner. 
But he refused to bate one inch of the Church’s ordinances 
for her sake. Those who are forbidden to partake in the 
Sacraments cannot officiate as godfathers, nor could Victor 
Emmanuel be relieved from his religious disabilities till he had 
purged himself of his offence. Vicarious penitence is not and 
never could be accepted, even in the case of illustrious trans- 
gressors; more especially when the obstinate and principal 
sinner continues to threaten the very existence of St. Peter's 
Chair. The scheme for reconciling a Royal sinner and his 





hardly | 
This rite—if rite it | 


_ than kings or statesmen can be trusted to be religious. 





Imperial god-children to the Church fell, accordingly, to the 
ground. If the little Napoleons are to be baptized at all, it 
must be by the same means as those employed in the case of 
the little Mortara with such pre-eminent success. 

In one of the most remarkable of his speeches the late Father 
Lacordaire acknowledges that there will always be occasions on 
which the spiritual and temporal power must cross each other’s 
path. M. Montalembert himself admits the same in effect. 
The theory of a free Church in a free State only works at alb 
within certain limits. A religious crisis would overthrow it in 
a week. A political emergency would put an end to it in an 
hour. It is only in times of peace and tranquillity, when 
neither State nor Church are in danger of commotion, far 
less of annihilation, that such a theory can be accepted as 
adequate. But there is a point at which spiritual thunderbolts 
begin to have a political effect, and then and there begins the 
real difficulty. Theoretically it would seem to be the duty of 
the Church to hold her ground in the teeth of kings and 
princes, and to deal out with untroubled freedom her denuncia- 
tions against wickedness in high places. If the Church were 
always pure, this ideal position might hold good. In the world 
as it is constituted Churches are too often ambitious, and 
would launch their spiritual weapons—were they allowed to do 
so—in order to further objects of a temporal and secular kind. 
Ecclesiastics cannot be trusted to be non-political any more 
As 
yet the Vatican has not dealt out to its political opponents 
the full measure of its anathemas. It will strike harder when 
itself is in extremis. Some gall and bitterness it probably 
reserves as a last and desperate defence. If ever such a 
struggle arrives, and hot blows are given and received, the 
theory of a free Church in a free State will be severely tested. 
The Imperial Family of France and the Royal Family of 
Turin can tolerate the non-baptism of two infants; but there 
are maledictions and measures which the Papacy has in its 
quiver, and which no crowned head in Catholic Europe would 
be strong enough tamely to endure. 





ENGLAND’S SIN AGAINST AMERICA. 


It is gratifying to find that at least one American official is 
ashamed of the despicable feat by which, in the absence on 
shore of her captain and half her crew, the Florida was stolen 
out of the harbour of Bahia, by the captain of the Federal 
Wachusetts. Mr. Webb, the United States Minister at Rio, 
has replied to the remonstrances of the Brazilian Government, 
repudiating that act as neither ordered nor authorized by his 
Government, and promising that every reparation which honour 
and justice demand will be most frankly tendered: “ more frankly, 
more promptly, than if the same act had been committed by 
an American cruiser in the waters of the most powerful 
maritime nations of the world.” One is at a loss to see why 


_ reparation for an act of theft should be made more promptly 
in one case than in another; but, in the surprise of learning 


that it will be made at all, this is a minor consideration. It is 


| satisfactory also to learn that the United States will not take 
| advantage of the feebleness of Brazil to maintain the wrongful 


act of its subordinate; for we have it upon the authority of Mr. 
Seward, in the case of the T’rené affair, that, no matter how 
illegal an act may be, if the interests of the State require it, 
the Washington Government will stand by it. The retention 
of the Confederate Commissioners in Fort Warren could not 
under any imaginable circumstances have been as advantageous 
to the Northern States as the putting a stop to the depreda- 
tions of the Florida. We are therefore left to infer, that 
although it would be a great gain to the North that the career 
of the Florida should be cut short, and although the illegality 
of her capture is not of itself a sufficient reason why she should 
be restored to the rebels, the feebleness of the Brazilian Go- 
vernment is such a reason. There is a touch of chivalry in 
this which is very fine. The puissance of the North is dis- 
armed by the weakness of its opponent. It would have been 
otherwise had Brazil been a first-rate maritime power. In 
that case Mr. Webb would have given a very different reply 
to the remonstrances which have been addressed tohim. Nay, 
he goes so far as to regret that it was not from a British port 
that the Florida was stolen. “It will be to his Government,” 
he writes, “as it is to the undersigned, a source of very sincere 
regret that, if such an event must of necessity have occurred, 
it did not take place in the waters of the Power which, fifteen 
days after hearing of the rebellion in the United States, joy- 
fully and hopefully proclaimed our rebels a ‘ belligerent.’ power.” 
The inference from this passage is, that if the Florida had 
been stolen out of the Mersey or the Southampton waters, she 
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would not have been restored. It is not, therefore, because 
the act of the captain of the Wachusetts was unauthorized and 
illegal, that it will be repudiated, but because Brazil is not 
England. Mr. Webb must have forgotten the Trent affair 
when he wrote this passage. 

But he was eager to have a fling at this country, and indeed 
the whole of his despatch is an indictment of our policy in 
recognising the fact, which we could neither make nor unmake, 


$$ 


and which the Government at Washington has itself, by the | 
exchange of prisoners, recognised, that the Southern States are | 


a belligerent Power. It matters not that belligerent rights were 


accorded to them by other Governments about the same time. | 


“ Great Britain,” writes Mr. Webb, “ is the first naval and 
commercial Power of the world; and the other nations of 
Europe, followed by Brazil on this continent, very naturally 


were led into the adoption of her proclamation, without | 


perceiving its tendency to throw the better part of our 
commerce into the hands of our only commercial rival, without 
any intention to do the United States injustice, and without 
intending thereby to give aid and succour to our rebels, and 
protract, and, if possible, render triumphant their rebel- 
lion.” All the world is absolved except England. But 
we had not merely the desire to divert American commerce 
into our own ships. In recognising the belligerent rights of 
the South, England sought “to accomplish by indirect means 
what she did not deem it prudent to attempt by a more manly 
course.” She * wanted the manhood” to recognise the inde- 
pendence of the South “in the face of Europe,” and therefore 
she “resorted to a measure which she well knew was a casus 
belli, but which she foresaw we were not in a position to treat 
as such.” ‘To such insults it is sufficient to reply that, had we 
desired to take advantage of the distressed condition of the 
United States, we had a much better means of doing so 
than by recognising the belligerent rights of the Confederates. 
We might have demanded the restoration of Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell in terms which would have placed the Washington 
Government under the necessity either of making a humiliating 
compliance, or of drawing upon itself an awkward enemy, in 
addition to that which was already too much for it. Mr. Web» 
acknowledges the inability of the United States to have met 
such an increase of hostility. They were not in a position to 
treat our recognition of the belligerent rights of the Southern 
States as a casus belli. The same admission lay under Mr. 
Seward’s threat, that Mason and Slidell would have been 
detained if the interests of the State had required it; in 
other words, if it had been possible to resist our demand. 
We had it in our power, had we been influenced by the 
unmanly spirit Mr. Webb attributes to us, to repay with 
interest the insults with which the United States had long 
provoked us, but which we met with a dignified forbear- 
ance. Had the Washington Government refused a summons, 
as peremptory and insulting as the act which provoked 
it, to deliver up the Southern Commissioners, what would 
have been the result? The Federal men-of-war, which were 
powerless to prevent the Alabama and the Florida from sweep- 
ing from the ocean their whole mercantile navy, would have 
had to combat the Queen’s ships—with what result there can 
hardly be a doubt. The blockade of the Southern ports would 
have been raised, and the Northern ports blockaded in their 
turn. The markets of Europe would have been as open to the 
South, for men and materials, as, solely through our forbearance, 
they have been open to the North. We could have changed 
the whole character of the war, turned the odds in favour of 
the Confederacy, made it our fast friend, kept our cotton mills 
going, achieved for ourselves the glory of terminating a bar- 
barous war, and put an end for ever to the insults which a 
rowdy people and a mob-inspired government seemed to revel 
in heaping upon us. The hour for our revenge was ripe, and 
its accomplishment certain. But the same patience we had 
practised towards our wayward offspring in the day of their 
strength we extended towards them in their hour of division 
and weakness, In the history of civilized nations there is no 
finer instance of high-minded forbearance than the conduct of 
the British Government towards the Northern States at that 
perilous epoch. And here ig our return! We are accused of 
a despicable cowardice and the cunning of a Yankee pedlar. 
But if Mr. Webb’s despatch is insolent it is equally illogical. 
There is a strange fatuity running through all the utterances 
of the Washington Government and its officials in reference to 
their war with the South, which blinds them to the palpable 
injustice of their cause, and even to their own admissions of its’ 
injustice. Mr. Webb speaks of rebellion as “a misfortune to 
which all nations are liable, and from which England and 
Brazil have not been exempt,” forgetful, apparently, that the 
only rebellion which has severed from England a material 





portion of her territory was that upon which her American 
colonies established their independence and constituted the 
United States. What is there to distinguish that revolt from 
the secession of the South, or to show that eight millions of 
men have not the same right to govern themselves which was 
claimed, and successfully, by three millions? If England now 
sympathizes with the Southern Confederacy, she does so on the 
very same principle on which she has long brought herself to 
recognize the revolt of her colonies as an act which they had a 
perfect right to consummate. Her policy towards it is conceived 
in the same spirit which has guided her in reference to Greece, 
Belgium, and Italy. She has not stultified herself by refusing 
to a people whose armies have been more than a match for 
those of the North, rights to which they have asserted and proved 
their title, which the Washington Government itself has been 
compelled to admit, and which it would have been a piece of 
unexampled stupidity to deny. This is her great offence. 
Her sacrifices, her patience, the unlimited stores which her 
workshops have poured into the Northern ports, are as nothing 
against this crying sin. Nor does the North reckon in her 
favour the ease with which she could have made for herself a 
powerful ally on the American continent, an advantage which 
in the most generous, though not perhaps the wisest, spirit, she 
has refused to realize. 








A VOICE FROM THE CONDEMNED CELL. 


THe Miiller discussion has—somewhat unnecessarily— 
dragged again into daylight the figure of a man to whom 
obscurity and oblivion might have been a welcome boon. Dr. 
Smethurst has been in death’s antechamber, the condemned 
cell, and has returned from it safe and sound into the outer 
world. ‘Twelve jurymen, upon the evidence presented to them, 
some years ago considered him guilty of a base and villainous 
murder; but the Secretary of State, with the concurrence of 
careful and wise advisers, hesitated as to the conclusiveness of 
the proof, and Dr. Smethurst was allowed to come back again 
among his fellow-men. The incidental mention of his case in 
a leading article has given him voice and courage to speak, 
and after the lapse of some time he once more dares the Eng- 
lish public to say that he has been guilty. That verdict the 
English public, once upon a time, pronounced without much 
hesitation. An afterthought, the result either of maturer re- 
flection or of administrative irresolution, caused it to be 
unsaid, and left Dr. Smethurst in the attitude of a man 
suspended between innocence and guilt. No newspaper dis- 
cussion can alter his delicate position. When all has been said. 
that can be said, the conclusion must still be the same. It is 
not certain that Dr. Smethurst foully and in cold blood poisoned 
the woman he had shamefully seduced: otherwise he would be- 
fore now have met the fate of Miiller. On the other hand, it 
is not certain that he did not poison her: otherwise he would 
never have been so near death as the condemned cell. Between 
the two extremities of certainty lies a whole misty region of 
probabilities. Whether, on the whole, Dr. Smethurst must be 
regarded as a lucky or an unlucky person, is a question that 
will be answered differently by every one, according to his fa- 
miliarity with the precise facts of Dr. Smethurst’s case. There 
is only one person living who can make sure of answering it 
correctly, and that person is Dr. Smethurst himself. 

A discussion which, at most, can end in nothing more than, 
the state of doubt above described, is hardly worth prolonging. 
Against the Old Bailey jurymen and Dr. Taylor, Dr. Smethurst 
is entitled to set-off the “not proven” verdict of Sir G. Grey 
and Sir Benjamin Brodie. But it is ridiculous, after an 
interval of some years, to ask the readers of the Times to arbi- 
trate decisively between those who sent Dr. Smethurst to the 
gallows and those who saved him from it. The materials are 
wanting for an exhaustive review of his case. If they were 
all exhumed again, they would only plunge us into the same 
difficulties as before. For the question is not whether Dr. 
Smethurst can prove his innocence; that he cannot pretend to 
do. Positive evidence in his favour there is next to none, 
owing possibly, it may be said, to the singular circumstances of 
his story. He can only repeat, therefore, that his crime has 
not been proved, and so much, after a pardon from the Crown, 
he has fairly a right to maintain. The exact distance at which 
he stands, and ought to stand, from conviction is a quantity 
that has no-measure. The law of England requires no man to 
measure it. We shall not attempt to do so, and he has a right 
to the benefit of the darkness in which his history is involved. 
Dr. Smethurst, indeed, seems to be dissatisfied with being left 
by his fellowmen under this necessary cloud. Thatis a matter 
not between Dr. Smethurst and the press, but between Dr. 
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Smethurst and his acquaintances. If his character and habits 
_are such as to outweigh all the suspicious circumstances 
of the death of the unhappy Miss Bankes, it is probable that 
he has the fall benefit of an unblemished life and temper, 
whenever those about him sum up the evidence on both 
sides in the recesses of their own minds. In ordinary life 
men are obliged continually to act upon far less evidence than 
the law requires for the conviction and condemnation of a 
criminal. They have to act upon rumour and hearsay, sus- 
picion and instinct. So long as there is as much against him 
as there is, Dr. Smethurst may ask the world not to pronounce 
him guilty, but can hardly expect society to welcome him into 
its drawing-rooms. Society cannot sift evidence as a court of 
law sifts it. It punishes not so much dishonour as the sus- 
picion of dishonour. It strips off a reputation with little 
ceremony, long before the reputation is absolutely threadbare, 
dealing out a rough and ready justice, and often sacrificing an 
individual for the sake of its own paramount interest. The 
theory of the law is that every one is to be presumed innocent 
till shown satisfactorily to be the reverse. This is not the 
theory of society; if it were, we should have our houses filled 
with unconvicted or respited villains, and our wives and daughters 
mixing from morning to night in the polluted atmosphere of 
undetected vice. The cordon which men draw round them- 
selves in private life for self-protection, is stricter than the 
cordon drawn round them by justice and the police; and if 
Dr. Smethurst has a right to all civil privileges till he is 
demonstrated to be a murderer, he will finu he loses most of 
his social privileges until he demonstrates his innocence. 
is not a hardship upon him in particular—it is a necessity 
arising from the nature of things, which his expostulations to 
the polished or violent will fail altogether to remove. 

Nor is it even in Dr. Smethurst’s case necessary for society 
to diseuss the balance of probabilities, either for him or against 
him. Dr. Smethurst may not be a murderer, nor have we a 
right to call him one; but he has, at all events, a past history, 
which travels with him in his train. An assassin the law does 
not consider him, nor do we cast a stone against him; but he 
is an adulterer, a perjured person, a seducer, and a bigamist. 
Miss Bankes may not have been poisoned. At any rate, she 
was seduced, just as Smethurst’s own wife was deserted and 
deceived. This is enough for most men, and would perhaps 
render cautious people disinclined for the gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance. Because a man commits one crime, the law certainly 
does not infer that he is likely to commit another. In ordinary 
life people are sometimes in this respect less charitable than 
the law; but let that pass. There can, however, be no doubt 
that a catalogue of sins ought, upon the whole, to be a draw- 
back to a medical man’s progress in his profession; and the 
taint, of which Dr. Smethurst complains as enveloping him 
and his, might not be entirely removed if an angel from heaven 
descended at Westminster Hall to inform the Lord Chief Baron 
and the public that Miss Bankes had administered arsenic and 
antimony to herself. Miss Bankes, at all events, did not seduce 
herself. Even a sham ceremony of marriage requires two 
persons to go through with it. Nor was it Miss Bankes who 
upon her death-bed wrote a letter to the bedridden Mrs. 
Smethurst to say that she might expect the Doctor home 
again presently. The insoluble problem, then, of Dr. 


Smethurst’s guilt or innocence of the capital charge is a less | 


It is enough | Kingdom, to enter into the Confederate service. They were, 


practical one than at first sight might appear. 


for quiet observers if he is condemned upon the minor counts | 


in the indictment. The social punishment which he is under- 
going may be severe, but is not altogether undeserved. If in 
suffering it he is not expiating one offence, he is doubtless 
expiating another. 








THE CONFEDERATE ENLISTMENT CASE. 


THe prosecutions which have been from time to time 
instituted by the Government for offences against the Foreign 
Enlistment Act have been singularly fruitless and unsuccessful. 
In the case of the Alexandra, the law-officers of the Crown 
sustained a double defeat. They lost the verdict of the jury in 
the first instance, and failed to set it aside, after solemn argu- 
ment of the merits of the case before the Court of Exchequer. 


How they were again overthrown in the Exchequer Chamber | 


and the House of Lords, by a quibble which would have 
delighted a special pleader of the old school, must be fresh in 
the recoliection of our readers. Nor were they more fortunate 
in dealing with the celebrated steam-rams. After allowing a 
revenue information to be filed against the Messrs. Laird, they 
were eventually obliged to retreat from an untenable position 
and request the Admiralty to purchase the vessels they had 








hoped to confiscate. And now, for the third time, after 
having obtained a verdict from a Liverpool jury against 
Messrs, Jones & Highat for procuring men to enlist as sailors 
in the service of the Confederate States, they have effected a 
“ strategic movement” in retreat, and although they have 
gained an apparent victory, have in reality, both in the opinion 
of the public and the profession, met with a new disaster. 

It may be well to recall our readers’ attention to the facts 
of this last case, as they were proved before the Lord Chief 
Justice of England at the Lancashire Summer Assizes. We 
derive them from the useful reports of circuit and other cases, 
edited by Messrs. Foster and Finlason. On the 24th of March, 
1863, three persons, named Stanley, Glassbrook, and Conolly, 
were induced by a Captain Hedgecock to sign articles at the 
Sailors’ Home, Liverpool, to serve on the ship Japan on a 
voyage from the Clyde to Singapore. After signing the articles 
they were told by Hedgecock to apply at the office of Mr. Jones 
for further directions. They accordingly did so, and in pur- 
suance of the orders they received there, left for Greenock the 
following evening, under the superintendence of Mr. Highat, 
and joined their ship. She lay for a few days in the Clyde, 
and then sailed to Brest, where she received guns and ammu- 
nition from a small steamer which had accompanied her, and 
on board which Mr, Jones was a passenger. The next day the 


| well-known Captain Maury, dressed in the uniform of the 


This | 


Confederate navy, appeared on the quarter-deck of the Japan, 
and in the presence, and with the sanction, of Mr. Jones, told 
the crew that “the ship was about to enter the Confederate 
service, and to be called the Georgia.” ‘ Will you,” said he, 
“volunteer?” Stanley, Glassbrook, and Conolly, and others 
agreed to do so; the rest, however, refused, and returned to 
England in the small steamer. It will be observed, therefore, 
that no compulsion whatever was used. Soon afterwards the 
vessel hoisted the Confederate flag, and, under the name of the 
Georgia, commenced a cruise, during which she destroyed a 
considerable number of Federal ships. In October, 1863, she 
returned to Cherbourg, from whence Stanley, Glassbrook, 
and Conolly reached Liverpool. Meanwhile their wives had 
received their bounty and regular monthly money from the 
office of Messrs. Jones & Highat. Shortly after the men had 
returned they applied at that office for money to return to the 
Georgia. They do not, however, seem to have received it, for 
the next we hear of them is that they entered into a com- 
munication with the Federal consul, the result of which was 
the prosecution of the defendants. 

Such was, in substance, the case on which the Crown pro- 
ceeded. The indictment, which contained the extraordinary 
number of fifty-one counts, was framed under the second 
section of the Foreign Enlistment Act, according to which any 
person, within the United Kingdom, or any part of the domi- 
nions of the Crown, who shall hire or procure, or shall attempt 
to hire or procure, any one to enlist, or engage to enlist, or to 
serve or be employed in any warlike operation in the service 
or in aid of any foreign State, as an officer, soldier, sailor, or 
marine, or to embark from any part of the dominions of the 
Crown in order to be so employed or enlisted, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour. It was objected by the defendants’ 


' counsel that, even admitting the truth of all the facts proved, 
| there was no evidence whatever of any intent on the part of 
the persons hired, at the time of the hiring in the United 


| in fact, hired to go to Singapore, and had no intention, when 





the Japan left the Clyde, of going anywhere else. The enlist- 
ment in the service of the Confederate States took place at 
Brest, and therefore there was no hiring within the United 
Kingdom within the meaning of the statute. The Lord Chief 


| Justice of England, however, considered that it would be 


enough if the defendants had “ procured” the men to go on 
board the ship with the intention afterwards of engaging them 
in the prohibited service, and that the state of mind of the men 
themselves did not affect the question. The facts, therefore, were 
left to the jury, who found, as any sensible person must have 
found, that such was the intention of the defendants. A 
verdict of “ guilty ” was thereupon entered, and the defendants 
were bound over to appear, when called upon, to receive 
judgment. 

For that purpose, accordingly, upon Wednesday last, they 
were brought into the Court of Queen’s Bench, and every one 
expected that the grave question of law—whether or not the 
person hired must, at the time of the hiring, intend to do what 
the person hiring “ procures” him to do—would be argued 
and determined. But it soon became apparent that a com- 
promise had been effected. We must admit that the whole 
proceedings were somewhat farcical. There was a learned 
crowd of counsel engaged for and against the Crown, each 
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with a huge pile of papers before him, and each looking 
at least as wise as Lord Thurlow. There was an anxious 
crowd of idlers rubbing their hands joyfully in expectation of 
listening to the discussion of a “ knotty point.” There, too, 
was a disconsolate crowd of reporters reflecting sadly on the 
weary work they believed to be before them. Presently, how- 
ever, the opposing parties were seen in mysterious consulta- 
tion, and a rumour spread that the Attorney-General—not for 
the first time—was about to exhibit the better part of valour. 
In addition to the doubts surrounding the main question, the 
defendants’ advisers were said to be armed with formidable 
technical objections to every single count of the huge indict- 
ment. A conviction appearing highly improbable, a propo- 
sition for a settlement was made. The Crown authorities 
magnanimously offered to be content with a hundred pounds 
down, at the same time paying their own costs. We need 
hardly say that such generosity was appreciated, and that the 
curtain dropped upon the scarcely opened drama, whilst the 
Chief Justice delivered, by way of epilogue, a few sonorous 
sentences about the vindication of British law and the majesty 
of British justice. 

We very much regret this impotent conclusion. 
new cases are arising on the construction of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, and no opportunity should be lost of obtaining 
an authoritative exposition of its provisions. The ruling of a 
judge upon circuit, however able and eminent he may be, is 
not entitled to much weight, and in the case we have been 
considering, we are inclined to to think that Sir A. Cockburn’s 
opinion would not have been supported by his colleagues. To 
us the act of “ procuring ” on the part of the defendants seems 
to have taken place in the harbour of Brest, and not in the 
town of Liverpool. Stanley and his comrades were left perfectly 
free to accept or refuse Captain Maury’s offer, and it is from 
their acceptance of it that the date of their service ought to be 
computed. The contract of hiring, therefore, took place beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom, and was perfectly legal. It 
was, indeed, suggested that, as the Japan was a British ship, 
the hiring was effected within her Majesty’s dominions. But 
however that might have been, had the enlistment been upon 
the high seas, where a British ship is British territory, the 
argument had no force where the men were engaged, as in this 
case, on board a vessel actually within a foreign port. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the defendants would have had, in our 
opinion, a very good chance of escaping scot-free, but they 
must have fought their way out oftheir difficulties at an enormous 
expense. They adopted the wiser course of paying the trivial 
fine demanded of them. 

The real sufferers from these abortive proceedings are the 
public who pay for them. What the costs in each particular 
case may be, it is impossible to say, but the grand total must 
be large enough to disturb the equanimity of Mr. Gladstone. 
We know that the steam-rams were purchased for the 
trifling sum of £225,000; but as they will be of some use, 
unless they share the fate of the Royal Sovereign, we have not 
much reason, in this instance, to complain. But we have a 
right to demand from the Government more caution in 
instituting and more care and energy in conducting future 
prosecutions. The outrageous case of Federal recruiting in 
Lancashire, to which we referred last week, appears likely to 
be soon brought before a court of justice. We trust that, if 
the facts stated are proved, the “glorious uncertainty ” as to 
the meaning of the Foreign Enlistment Act, for which Sir 
Roundell Palmer and his colleagues are themselves in a great 
measure responsible, will not prevent the infliction of a real 
and severe punishment on the delinquents. 








HOW THE MONEY GOES! 


_PottticaL economists anxious to witness an apt illustration 
of the manner in which a large portion of the fourteen millions 
sterling are annually squandered on the navy, might profitably 
Invest in a return ticket to Portsmouth. Alongside the dock- 
yard jetties two of the finest specimens of the old and the new 
systems of naval architecture, in the highest state of perfected 
organization, are being dismantled. Upwards of three years’ 
labour, directed by all the ingenuity of the most skilful officers, 
have been exerted in perfecting every detail. The iron-clad 
Warrior of 6,100 tons, has tasked the efforts of both Plymouth 
and Portsmouth Dockyards, in addition to her own 800 men, 
to bring every fitment into the utmost perfection. The wooden 
three-decker, Marlborough, of 4,000 tons, as the Mediterranean 
flagship, has profited by the unfettered zeal of officers endowed 
in a rare degree with talent for organization and arrangement, 
and the Malta dockyard artificers and her own 1,200 men, have 
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turned out a beautiful development of hygienic studies. The 
rigging and the internal economy of the Marlborough is some- 
thing winning to the hearts of naval men. The crews, also, of 
these two ships are in first-rate order, and as happy as men-of- 
war’s-men can be under the maladministration of the Admiralty. 
Mediterranean officers were in raptures with the precision and 
rapidity of the Marlborough’s evolutions, combining the silent 
regularity of a well-trained regiment going through the manual 
and platoon with an expertness bordering on the marvellous. 
Both ships were remarkable proficients in gunnery. Neither 
had a single ailment in engines, hull, or rigging, 

Both are now being dismantled, their rigging stripped from 
the masts, and the internal fittings ruthlessly removed, and 
both utterly destroyed in the process. Their organized crews 
are to be dispersed in small bodies all over the navy. The 
officers, who have brought these ships and men to such a high 
state of perfection, are to be rewarded with half-pay. In due 
time, they also will be ingeniously dispersed over the navy, 
with strange officers and strange men, and every link of esprit 
towards their old ships and shipmates carefully obliterated. 
To replace the Marlborough and Warrior, the Victoria and 
the Achilles have been prepared at an expense of outfit which 
we should be afraid to name. Officers and men have been 


| swept from every corner of the three kingdoms to man them, 


at great personal sacrifices, and probably very few of them 
have ever seen or heard of one another before. For three 


| years 2,000 men and officers will labour to bring these ships to 


perfection, and pretty large annual dockyard bills will be run 
up for the same purpose. At the end of this triennial term, 
the axe will sweep away every fitting, and the crew and 
officers will be again dispersed. 

If any one inquires why all this egregious folly, he will be 
told that in the days of Queen Anne, when ships were neither 
copper-bottomed nor fastened, when wire ropes and good stores 
were unknown, and when distant stations had no supplies of 
provisions and materials, it was necessary to renew the rigging 
and repair the ship every three or four years; and though these 
causes have no existence in the days of Victoria, the large- 
hearted statesman is wanting to organize a new system. A 
return of the sums expended on the.Marlborough’s and 
Warrior's outfit and subsequent refittings, together with an 
estimate of the three years’ labours of their own artificers, 
would represent in cash the sum now being ruthlessly 
squandered in Portsmouth Dockyard. It would be more 
difficult to commit to paper the heart-burnings caused by the 
equally ruthless proceedings necessary to scrape together crews 
for the two ships which replace them. And still more so to 
estimate the loss of organization, of esprit, and of honourable 
traditions, by this triennial dispersion of both officers and 
crews. 

Why continue such a wasteful system? Seamen are now 
entered for ten years’ continuous service. The officers and the 
marines are a standing force. Surely some rotation of foreign 
service could be arranged, which would every thrée years give 
the crews three months with their friends, and a turn of duty 
on the home station. And if the ship itself becomes un- 
serviceable, officers and crew might be removed together to 
another ship of the same size, taking the name of the old ship. 
with them. Thus, the traditions of a ship of war would be as 
undying as those of a regiment, and each generation would 
leave to its successors a legacy of worthy deeds to cherish 
and to emulate. Officers and men would be linked 
together by a common bond of esprit de corps, which would 
do much to preserve discipline without recourse to teasing 
punishments. The ships could be docked and repaired during 
the triennial intervals of leave to the crews without that 
shameful destruction of property which is entailed by “ paying 
off” ships and laying them up in reserve. New but obsolete 
ships like the wooden three-decker Victoria would not have to 
be commissioned, and we should be spared the expense of her 
outfit. The money thus saved annually would fall little 
short of a million sterling. This would be a reduction 
of the navy estimates, bringing with it a vast gain in the 
efficiency of the public service. It is one which we commend 
to Mr. Gladstone’s consideration; or to that of one of the 
members below the gangway, who, by asking next session for a 
return of the cost of outfit and refit to these two ships, might 
elicit a telling example of the way the money goes. 








THE CODRINGTON DIVORCE CASE. 


Tis extraordinary and painful trial, after a long adjourn- 
ment, and a patient hearing of seven days, came to an end on 
Wednesday evening, and resulted in a verdict for the petitioner 
and the condemnation of the respondent and co-respondent. 
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The rank, connections, and character of the parties imme- 
diately concerned—the petitioner, an admiral in her Majesty’s 
service; the co-respondent, a colonel in command of his regi- 
ment; and the respondent said to be a lady of remarkable 
personal attractions, and still more remarkable fascinations of 
manner and conversation—all combined to excite more than 
usual interest in the case. That the admiral and his wife had 
long lived unhappily together was, unfortunately, no secret to 
any one who knew them—that Mrs. Codrington, who had been 
brought up in Italy, was of a lively and social disposition, fond 
of gaiety and admiration, too much in the habit of disregarding 
appearances and conventionalities, and unusually given to 
extravagance and rhodomontade in her conversation, and espe- 
cially in her autobiographical conversation, was also well 
known; but no one was prepared to find that the specific 
charges which Admiral Codrington brought against his wife 
would be of the coarsest and most shameless character, and 
would be supported mainly by witnesses of the very lowest 
sort. Such, however, was the nature of the evidence. With a 
single exception the several acts of adultery distinctly alleged 
turned out to be nothing but inferences drawn on the scantiest 
and most insufficient grounds by a boatman, a sentry, a police- 
man and a servant discarded for misconduct. The only piece 
of testimony which approached the character of positive evi- 
dence was directly contradicted and shown to be utterly false 
by an officer in the army, who was in company with the parties 
inculpated during the whole evening, while the evidence of 
Mrs. Watson, a former friend and present enemy of Mrs. 
Codrington, had been entirely unknown to the Admiral 
and his lawyers, as well as to everyone else, up to the 
moment when she delivered it in Court. The only other 
poiuts relied upon to sustain the allegations of the petition 
consisted of two letters found in Mrs. Codrington’s desk when 
broken open by the sort of mixed committee of amateur 
detectives who got up the case; one, the copy of a communi- 
cation believed to have been written by Mrs. Codrington to 
Colonel Anderson on hearing of his intended marriage—a 
remarkable and wonderfully well-written letter, which, while it 
showed the existence of a warm friendship and a close inti- 
macy between the parties, was held by the Judge to be sus- 
ceptible of, and indeed almost irresistibly to suggest, a further 
and a worse interpretation; the other letter, signed “ Lilian,” 
one of a most indelicate character, addressed to Mrs. Codrington, 
the meaning of which could only be clearly explained by the 
writer, who had, however, sailed for India a short time before 
the trial, after having promised Mrs. Codyington’s solicitor 
that she would appear. Mrs. Codrington’s diary, also found 
in her broken desk, on which the prosecution appeared to count 
much, showed little except frequent meetings with Colonel 
Anderson, in defiance of her husband’s prohibitions. 

We have no intention of going at length into the history of 
the case. The verdict has been given, and the matter so far 
is atan end. But such was the character of most of the wit- 
nesses, and so astounding was some of the evidence produced, 
that an unsatisfactory impression must remain on the public 
mind that neither the exact truth nor the whole truth has been 
‘told, and that it is impossible to pronounce, and difficult even 
to conjecture, where the precise truth lies. Our present aim, 
however, in commenting upon this painful trial, is to point out 
how terribly damaging, and often how cruelly unjust, these 
cases are, not so much to the parties in the suit, as to every one 
even innocently and accidentally dragged into the investigation 
—every one who may have had the misfortune to have been 
connected, or in any way intimate with the principals who seek 
justice or freedom in the Divorce Court. With a husband in the 
position of Admiral Codrington, who is unhappy in his domestic 
relations, who has been, or who believes himself to have been, out- 
raged in the tenderest point, and who seeks to be released from 
a bond which, through no fault of his, has become a source of 
dishonour and a misery, every man would naturally sympathize. 
But when he launches disgusting charges against his wife, which 
can only be sustained by raking into the mire of a Maltese 
dockyard, and which it is difficult to fancy he could himself on 
such evidence have credited; when he employs spies to dog his 
wife’s goings-out and comings-in ; when his own witness depicts 
the graphic scene of the conclave, consisting of Mrs. Watson 
(the Admiral’s special friend), Lady Bouchier (the Admiral’s 
sister), the chosen cabman (the Admiral’s spy), and the Rev. 
Joshua Watson, who drags the reluctant cabman back to the 
dirty work which he had abandoned in disgust, assuring him that 
it was an “ honourable occupation ”’—when these companions 
are described ransacking the unfortunate lady’s desk which they 
had broken open, and her diary which they found there, and 
exclaiming at each fresh bit of evidence or suspicion on which 
they lighted—* Oh, this will answer!” or, “ Here is a date 





| not believe the seal of infamy was set on that occasion.” 





that will do for us! ”’—it is impossible, we say, not to feel that 
some of the loathing with which we regard these people at 
their work, extends to the Admiral who allowed himself to 
sanction it. 

Then comes Mrs. Watson, who, for a considerable period 
at Malta, was the most intimate and trusted friend of Mrs. 
Codrington and of the Admiral as well. ‘This lady, the wife 
of a clergyman, amazed the Court and the solicitors and 
counsel on both sides by a story of which, till she appeared in 
the witness-box, she had given to no one the slightest hint. 
She declared that Mrs. Codrington had on separate occasions 
voluntarily confessed her guilt to her—not, however, in 
reference to Colonel Anderson, the co-respondent (whom she 
did not mention), but in reference to Lieutenant Mildmay. She 
repeated Mrs. Codrington’s alleged description of a scene pre- 
sumptive of complete adultery—to which she herself suggested 
the inference that it was complete by turning to the jury 
at the crisis of her narrative and saying, “ I think I need not 
goon.’ But upon the judge asking her, “ You mean of course 
that adultery was committed then ?” she replied, “ Oh, no; 
nothing of the sort; she resisted and bit his cheek.” Mrs, 
Watson next detailed Mrs. C.’s narrative to her of having 
woke one night and found herself in Mr. Mildmay’s arms, 
and of his having remained with her for a great part of the 
night, in spite of her entreaties to him to go away; but 
she, the witness, thought fit to add, “ I wish to say that I do 
She 
concluded with swearing that, shortly afterwards, Mrs. 
Codrington came to her to tea one evening late, and told 


her that she had at last committed adultery with Mr. Mild- 


may five minutes before in the adjoining lane as she came 
up from the boat to the house. All this was startling evidence 
enough, both in reference to the witness and the subject. But 
what followed was still more so, for it was partly wrung out of 
her in cross-examination, and partly proved by her own letters, 
notwithstanding her positive and repeated denials, that she had 
acted afterwards, in her relations to Mrs. Codrington, in such a 
way as absolutely to negative the supposition that the alleged 
confessions could have been made to her or credited by her. 
She had continued her intimacy with the lady; she had 
sought and pressed for the continuance of that intimacy when 
Mrs. Codrington had seemed disposed to withdraw from it; 
she had written to her on the most momentous and afflicting 
occasions in the most endearing terms; she had asked her to 
meet at dinner persons of the highest rank and purest cha- 
racter; and on one occasion had even asked her and her 
alleged paramour to the same party at her house. She denied 
in the most positive manner that she had ever expressed her 
disbelief in these stories, or her conviction that Mrs. Codrington’s 
mind was so -wandering, and her fancy so ungoverned, that 
she was scarcely responsible and not at all believable; yet 
her own letters were produced and effectually disproved this 
denial. Whatever may be the explanation of this strange 
confusion and self-contradiction—whether failure of memory, 
flightiness of fancy, or ill-will—it is impossible to say. But 
assuredly Mrs. Watson left the Court fully as much damaged 
in repute as her former friend and confidante, though in a 
different way. 

But Miss Faithfull’s case is the hardest and most cruel 
of all—and from a ‘very different cause. Whatever damage 
the characters of the Admiral and Mrs. Watson may have 
sustained has been the result of their own deed. Admiral 
Codrington brought his case into Court, fixed his own charges, 
employed his own instruments, chose his own witnesses, and if 
the character of those witnesses and the conduct of those 
instruments have reflected discredit on himself, he and they 
alone are responsible. Mrs. Watson volunteered her strange 
revelations ; and if her subsequent behaviour discredits either her 
or her narrative, or both—as most certainly it does—she has 
only herself to thank for it. But Miss Faithfull—who has 
earned so high a position for herself in public esteem by her 
long-continued and meritorious exertions in the cause of unem- 
ployed and indigent women—is mixed up with this disreputable 
case through no fault of her own. She was dragged into Court 
in spite of her reiterated entreaties. She had even left England 
to avoid the pain of appearing in a conflict between two former 
friends, and of being forced to give evidence which must be 
damaging to one, and might be damaging to both,—and there 
is no one who will not sympathize with her motives in this 
avoidance. But the trial was postponed. She found that 
advantage had been taken of her absence to spread reports un- 
favourable to her, and she returned to give the best evidence 
she could as to events that happened seven years ago. It was 
her misfortune to have been an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Codrington’s before that lady went to Malta, and long before 
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any misconduct was alleged against her, but not before family 
dissensions had commenced. It was her misfortune to be 
mixed up with those dissensions, which, like many other 
friends, she had in vain endeavoured to reconcile. It was, 
perhaps, the greatest’ of all her misfortunes to fall at an 
early and most impressible age when she was only nineteen 
under the fascinations of a lady who, whatever may have 
been her indiscretions or her sins, was notable for acquiring 
strange and almost unbounded influence over all who were 
attached to her or became familiar with her. And these 
misfortunes have been crowned by her being called into Court to 
be examined upon a counter-charge against the Admiral which 
Mrs. Codrington was ill-advised enough to bring forward. This 
accusation was to the effect that on one occasion the Admiral 
had entered the room where his wife was sleeping with Miss 
Faithfull, and had attempted or intended to act improperly to 
her, and had only been prevented from doing so by her waking 
up in time. This extraordinary charge—which, had it not 
been for Miss Faithfull’s youth and inexperience, she could not 
so readily have believed—she had accepted on the authority of 
Mrs.Codrington, confirmed, as it seemed at first in some measure 
to be, by the fact that she herself awoke suddenly and saw the 
Admiral leaving the room. She had, moreover, in general 
terms, corroborated the charge when questioned about it by 
Mrs. Codrington’s solicitor,—most unfortunately, however, 
omitting to specify Mrs. Codrington as her informant. It was 
not till subsequent circumstances led her to doubt Mrs. 
Codrington’s veracity, that she began to separate fact from 
inference, and to reflect how little independent knowledge she 
herself had of the transaction, and to surmise that possibly 
she had been altogether misled, and that the Admiral’s 
appearance on the night in question might be susceptible of a 
more innocent interpretation. Hence the discrepancy between 
the testimony she gave in court and that which Mrs. 
Codrington’s counsel had been led to believe she could give. 
That she continued on friendly terms with the Admiral after 
the alleged mal-intention on his part (if, indeed, her belief in 
it was ever more than partial and fluctuating) is explained by 
the fact that Mrs. Codrington implored her for her sake to do 
so, and assured her that the Admiral believed she had not seen 
him on the eccasion and that she was in utter ignorance of his 
design. She therefore, indiscreetly enough no doubt, suffered her- 
self to be persuaded by her friend to act as if nothing had occurred. 
After her evidence, however, in the opinion of the counsel on 
both sides, as well as of the judge, the charge itself must be 
held to have altogether fallen to the ground, and with it every 
vestige of the slur which some eyvil-disposed and hasty persons 
were inclined to throw upon her reputation. 
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If people who are tempted to bring their domestic griefs 
before the world in search of a redress which at best must be 
imperfect, tardy, and dearly-bought, would only weigh a little 
more deliberately the incidental wounds they are sure to inflict, 
and the incidental damage they are sure to cause, to third 
parties, whom they can have no desire to injure, against the 
good they hope for for themselves—one half of the cases that 
are placed upon the record would never come into court. The 
most serious and lasting mischief is often done to persons whose 
connection with either party is simply that of friendship— 
mischief for which nd compensation can be offered, and which 
no after efforts can undo. 


MULLER’S CARTE DE VISITE. 


A CARTE DE visite of the murderer Miller, with a fac-siinile 
of his signature, taken upon the morning of his trial, and 
‘acknowledged by the Sheriffs and Thomas Beard, Esq., to be 
the best published,” may be obtained, by application to the 
proper quarter, for the moderate sum of seven stamps, and 
will be doubtless a graceful present to all those who were 
accidentally prevented by the weather from attending his 
execution. The advertisement has appeared in the penny 
papers, and the amiable features of the interesting murderer 
of Mr. Briggs will go down to posterity along with the Bishop 
of Oxford, the Prince of Wales, Cardinal Wiseman, and the 
other celebrities of the day, whose portraits are so winning and 
so easily obtained. Immortality it would seem is becoming 
tolerably-cheap, and indeed is within reach of any ambitious 
and resolute inmate of the dens of Whitechapel. He has only 
to murder an old gentleman or an old lady for a watch and 
chain, and to be thoroughly fascinating in his manner to the 
clergyman who attends him in his cell. The sweetness of his 
character, and his affectionate disposition, will be chronicled 


a 


tar and wide by the newspapers of the day; and a rvechauffé of 





his favourite texts and hymns is accepted with equal gusto by | 


the religious and the irreligious public. That the taste of 
the age is in a singular and a morbid state can scarcely be 
denied by those who have followed the literary course of the 
Miiiler case through the press. Any one who has had a half 
hour with an atrocious ruffian became for the time the fashion- 
able historian of the morning; and even the most important 
intelligence about the convict’s health, and his appetite for 
mutton chops, waned in interest before the superior claims of 
the special correspondent, who has been down to Newgate 
expressly to induce the unhappy prisoner to confess in time 
for a second edition. Never was a murderer hanged who had 
committed a more dastardly outrage than the man so lately 
executed. Never was there a murderer who had so thoroughly 
endeared himself to the penny-a-liners. His pluck, his secresy, 
and his all but effected escape, made him a subject of interest 
to all lovers of hair-breadth adventures of the Jack Sheppard 
school. His affability, and what a contemporary was pleased 
to call his previous “ unaffected domestic habits,” comp'et-d the 
charm. The man who could give his arm to his landlady for 
a Sunday walk the morning after the deed, play with a neigh- 
bour’s little girl on the next day but one, and read “ Pickwick” 
with hearty satisfaction up to his trial, commended himself at 
once to the semi-literate admirer of second-rate sentiment. 
While the captivated penny-a-liner admitted that such a 
man had his faults, he could not, on the other hand, 
but feel that a murderer of so gentle a turn was a tame 
murderer, whom it was a privilege to be allowed to talk 
to and to feed. Few things have done more to familiarize the 
public with the idea of murder for many years, than the 
miserable and maudlin bulletins which for the last two months 
filled the columns even of respectable newspapers. The fault, 
indeed, is not entirely with the writers. The fault rests even 
more with those who create the demand than with those who 
come forward to furnish the supply. Miiller’s hymns and 
religious conversation would not be chronicled so literally if 
there were not plenty to read and to digest them. His carte 
de visite would not be advertised if it were not likely to be 
sold; and unless there were albums to which his signature 
could find admission, his signature would not be hawked 
through London. We ought perhaps to be thankful that a 
morbid public is content with autographs and photographs. 
Another and a more democratic generation may demand locks 
of hair and other personal mementos. The sheriffs, whose 
task is at present confined to acknowledging the veracity 
of the portraits, may some day have to occupy themselves 
with snipping and distributing the convicts’ tresses. Nor is 
there the slightest reason why those who want the former should 
not want the latter as well. The character of a villain’s hand- 
writing is only a shade more curious a study than the colour 
of his hair. 

To a large number of thoce who have made themselves con- 
spicuous by their sympathy for Miiller so harsh a term as 
villain will seem positively inappropriate, so great is the force 
of maudlin feeling even on naturally healthy minds. They 
would prefer to consider him as a misguided young man, who, 
like other young men, had been profligate, and who had gone 
on in his evil courses till at last he was led into pushing an 
elderly gentleman out of a railway carriage, for which the hard 
necessities of society required that he should be hanged. There 
is, doubtless, a sort of philosophical truth in the position that 
murderers are not so depraved as naked murder itself seems 
when viewed by the light of reflection. The line between good 
and evil is a line which, like all Nature’s lines, is not very 
clearly and definitely drawn. Emerson relates the fable of a 
controversy between Jupiter and Minerva about the real 
character and disposition of mankind. Minerva concludes the 
discussion by observing that men are so strange a set that it 
would puzzle all Olympus (not to mention. her own owl as well) 
to decide whether, upon the whole, they were good or evil. 
Many a passionate man has taken life, to whom the taking of 
life in his sober moments would have been uncongenial, Even 
less impulsive murderers before now have been people with 
religious instincts, if not religious experiences. Palmer 
attended the sacrament regularly, and his diary was full of 
spiritual reflections which he had jotted down for his own 
private eye. The strict quarantine in which society places 
criminals of this description, in its origin, perhaps, is slightly 
exaggerated for the sake of the interests of society itself. If 
society did not shudder so profoundly at murderers, all 
society before long would be impossible. “ But for the grace 
of God, there goes John Bunyan,” is a feeling which 
came from a man who was thoroughly versed in human 
nature; and the barriers that part the sheep from the 
goats in this world are often only the ricketty barriers 
of education, taste, and prudence. So much of the sympathy 
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for Miiller as rests on this indubitable truth might, perhaps, 
be forgiven. But it should not be forgotten that Miiller’s 
particular crime was one of peculiar atrocity. It is conceiv- 
able that the actual death of Mr. Briggs was not distinctly 
contemplated by him when he began the onset. But it is as 
clear as evidence can make it, that the struggle was in its 
nature a deadly one; that blows were showered upon Mr. 
Briggs which bespattered with brain and blood the windows of 
the railway carriage, and that if Mr. Briggs fell at last by 
uccident from the train, it was by an accident for which 
Miiller was morally responsible. None but a murderous nature 
could have begun, carried out, and completed such an assault. 
None but a murderous nature could have suppressed the next 
day all traces of emotion, or kept upon the person the booty so 
lawlessly and infamously obtained. From first to last not a 
shadow of remorse seems to have passed over Miiller’s soul. 
Not a trace can be discovered of inward agony for the irrepar- 
able wrong he had done to a bereaved family. The quiet 
Sunday walk next day proves, not domesticity of temper, but 
brutal callousness and murderous reserve. The enjoyment of 
“ Pickwick ” on the homeward voyage is a symptom, not of a 
childlike and happy heart, but of a deep-dyed and inhuman 
indifference to right and wrong. The man who was so affec- 
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tionate to Dr. Cappel and so keenly alive to the humour of | 


Mr. Dickens, went from the world without apparently a pang 
of sorrow at having made children orphans, and at having 
allowed suspicion to rest upon an innocent man. 

Such is the man whose certe de visite is to be sold for seven 
postage-stamps in London; and whose signature might be had 
into the bargain for an old song. The German Protection 
Society, who fondled and caressed their countryman to 
the last, and the enthusiasts, 
respect and condolence, ought doubtless all to have a copy. 
Mr. Beard may guarantee its accuracy. The gaolers and 
turnkeys may all swear to the striking nature of the likeness. 
But few honest men will buy it; or if they do, they will be 
men of feeble powers of reasoning, who are ignorant of the 
fact that a text-quoting and Pickwick-enjoying ruffian is a 
ruffian of the worst description. All the sentimentality spent 
upon Eugene Aram becomes wholesome when contrasted with 
the sickly sentimentality expended upon Miiller. 





MR. THWAITES AND MR. RIDLEY. 


A CORRESPONDENCE between Mr. 8. C. Ridley, contractor, and 
Mr. J. Thwaites, chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
has been forwarded to us for publication. We cannot print these 
letters, but, as they involve an important issue, we give their 
gist. 

Mr. Thwaites was examined by the last Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Sewage of the Metropolis, and amongst other ques- 
tions he was asked the reasons why Mr. Ridley’s tender for the 
Thames Embankment had not been accepted. He replied— 
** They were reasons reflecting on Mr. Ridley, which the Board in 
kindness to him suppressed, and which I should be very sorry to 
make public.” He added that he was prepared to give in the name 
of the firm who made the communication, which was influential 
with him because it was received from Mr. Ridley’s employers. 

In the letter which opens the correspondence, Mr. Ridley calls 
upon Mr. Thwaites “to furnish me with the name of the firm who 
were my employers to whom you allude in the evidence given by 
you before the Parliamentary Committee.” 

Mr. Thwaites replies that he has referred to the questions and 
answers to which Mr. Ridley alludes, and for some reason or other 
calls Mr. Ridley’s attention to the fact that he, Mr. Thwaites, was 
answering questions pointedly put to him by a Parliamentary 
Committee. He then says—“I should desire to address you in 
all courtesy and kindness, but, for the reason which, on my exami- 
nation, influenced me in declining to disclose to the Committee 
the communication I had received, I am compelled to decline to give 
you the name of the firm you allude to,—that reason was, and is, 
that parties communicating such information do so confidentially.” 


Mr. Ridley returns to the charge. He writes that as Messrs. 
Waring are the only employers he has ever had in England, he 
presumes it was to them that Mr. Thwaites alluded in his examina- 
tion before the Committee. He demands to be informed whether 
it was from them, or any member of their firm, that Mr. 
Thwaites received his information, and, if not from them, from 
whom else? If from them, then he informs Mr. Thwaites that 
he is authorized by Messrs. Waring to absolve him from any 


tie of secresy or confidence by which he may consider himself 
bound. 


who paid him visits of 
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Mr. Thwaites then writes :—“I cannot think that the form of 
your present letter varies my position, and I am unable, therefore, 
to depart from the view I expressed to you in my letter of the 
15th inst.” 

Mr. Ridley replies with spirit, and charges Mr. Thwaites with 
still sheltering himself under an assumed obligation to confidence 
after he has been expressly released from it. He then, in his turn, 
becomes the accuser. ‘I have now to state,” he writes, “ on the 
same authority, viz., that of Messrs. Waring, that, as you well 
know, Mr. Bazalgette applied to a member of their firm for in- 
formation as to myself as proposed contractor for the Thames 
Embankment, and that so far from having said or intended to 
convey anything in disparagement of my fitness to be entrusted 
with the work, that gentleman expressed himself in an entirely 
opposite sense, and advised your officer, Mr. Bazalgette, to accept 
me as contractor.” 

Mr. Thwaites is dumb. 

Mr. Ridley gives him ten days to consider what answer he 
will make, and then writes, asking the favour of a reply to his 
letter. 

Mr. Thwaites is still dumb. 

Mr. Ridley, after waiting a week longer, informs Mr. Thwaites 
that, as he has not replied to his letter, he concludes that its state- 
ments are beyond contravention, and that Mr. Thwaites intends 
to persist in denying him the act of justice he had demanded at 
his hands. “I shall now,” he adds, “leave the public to judge 
between us, and I doubt not but that the gratuitous and unfounded 
calumny you and your officer, Mr. Bazalgette, have suggested 
against me, will not only fall harmless upon me, but will rebound 
upon its authors, and the public will have the opportunity of 
judging whether in thus dealing with parties, honestly and at great 
expense competing for the execution of the important works en- 
trusted to the supervision of Mr. Bazalgette, their interests have 
been made the primary consideration.” 

We confess it appears to us that Mr. Thwaites has no way 
out of the hobble into which he has blundered, if it is only a 
blunder, but by making good his statement or confessing that it 
is unfounded. The construction which will be put upon his silence 
is that he cannot make it good, and the alternative left is that he 
has been deceived into making a false statement, or that he has 
made it knowingly. This is not a position in which a man who 
respects himself, and to whom, in the office he holds, the respect 
and confidence of the public are essential, can afford to stand. 
In the most public manner he has brought against Mr. Ridley an 
accusation all the more damaging because it is mysterious. He 
holds Mr. Ridley up to the world as an offender in some way so 
grave that a public Board suppresses his offence out of charity ; 
and in the same spirit he says he is unwilling to make the offence 
known. Mr. Ridley, chafing under this cruel benevolence, 
demands that the accusation against him shall be made distinct. 
Mr. Thwaites pleads the sacredness of information received 
confidentially. The Messrs. Waring, with whom it seems certain 
he was in communication, through Mr. Bazalgette, on the 
subject of Mr. Ridley’s eligibility as a contractor, absolve him 
from secresy. He declines to be absolved; nor will he say 
whether his information was received from them, nor from 
whom it was received. This is not right. A man so sensitively 
alive as he pretends to be to the obligation of confidence, should 
not have violated it as he did by his statement before the Select 
Committee. We are compelled to infer that, according to his deas 
of honour, private communications may be hinted when their 
effect will be to damage character, and concealed when their 
explicit statement might vindicate it. This correspondence has a 
very ugly look. 


THE INNER TEMPLE BENCHERS AND THE 
VIRTUE OF THE BAR. 


Justice, in the persons of the Treasurer and Benchers 
of the Inner Temple, has been limping after Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy with the lamest feet. For several years this 
gentleman has been notorious for a quarrel with Mrs, Broun, 
his former client, the details of which are familiar to the 
public. The nature both of his professional and unprofessional 
relations towards the lady have, indeed, been discussed in 
more courts of justice than one. That a man whom the Lord 
Chief Justice described as a scholar, an orator, and a great 
lawyer, should have placed himself in so unenviable a position 
is, doubtless, a very sad thing. But the manner in which, 
after some years, the Benchers of the Inner Temple have been 


| aroused to a sense of his wickedness, is simply ludicrous. They 
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have this week put up a notice in the Inner Temple Hall, 
debarring him for the next two years from the use of the Inner 
Temple Hall, Library, and Gardens. A more extraordinary 
punishment for supposed unprofessional conduct can scarcely 
be conceived. If Mr. Kennedy were aschoolboy and the Inner 
‘Temple Benchers pedagogues, the interdiction would have 
been singular, but not utterly unintelligible. But to condemn 
a gentleman of fifty not to go into the gardens or hall of 
his Inn of Court, as a mark of indignation at his behaviour, is 
childish. If Mr. Kennedy has done anything very indecorous 
he ought, perhaps, to be disbarred. If his offence is lighter, 
he might be censured. But to subject him by way of punish- 
ment to a series of petty, though not intolerable, annoyances 
for two years is to bring the tribunal which awards such a 
sentence into disrespect. Because Mr, Kennedy has taken a 
bond from a client for £20,000 he is not to see the chrysan- 
themum show, or to look at the volumes of law reports in the 
library. It would be as rational a sentence to say that he shall 
not look at the fountains playing in the Temple for the next fifty 
Sundays. 


MULLER’S LAST WORDS. 


Tue dispute as to the precise words which Miiller uttered with 
his last breath, has drawn from Dr. Cappel a letter, addressed to 
the Editor of the Hermann, in which he professes to set the ques- 
tion at rest. “Yes, I have done it,” were the tpsissima verba uttered 
by Miller “ with a fine, clear voice,” says Dr. Cappel, “and in the 
full possession of his senses.” The Doctor adds that the confes- 
sion “has all the more signification because of the carefully chosen 
words Miller used ;” and after giving the dialogue which passed 
between them on the scaffold, he goes on to say that an 
hour and a half before the execution, upon Miiller’s declaring 
himself innocent, he told him that he would not press 
him further, but that his last words to him would be, “ Are 
you guilty or innocent?” He proceeds, “ With an earnest and 
pensive look he remained one or two minutes silent, standing 
before me. He then suddenly cried out, with tears in his eyes, 
and throwing his arms round my neck, ‘ Do not leave me—remain 
with me to the last.’ I judged by this that he had determined to 
make a confession.” That this was done only at the last moment 
Dr. Cappel thinks quite in keeping with the firmness of Miiller’s 
character ; and he adds that his persistent assertion of his inno- 
cence was probably owing to his strong love of life, and that his 
seeming frankness “ partly explains itself by the supposition—of 
which I am fully convinced—that no murder had been intended, 
but that the robbery led to the death of the victim.” 

As to the question of his penitent’s last words, however, Dr. 








miraculously on his behalf. On Tuesday morning the light- 
hearted tar was found, sound and well, without even a scratch on 
him, in a fell near the railway, a few miles from Rugby, dancing 
“to keep himself warm.” He says that when he awoke in the 
morning he found himself, to his great astonishment, in a ditch at 
the foot of a railway embankment, without having the slightest 
idea as to how he came there. 





GOVERNMENT PERCUSSION CAPS. 


WHEN any member of the Government has to speak on the 
subject of the Volunteer force, we hear a great deal about the 
strength it has added to the country and the pride we should take 
in it, as an evidence of the sterling patriotism of all Englishmen, 
and especially of the generous young fellows who give up so much 
of their leisure time to fit themselves for the defence of their 
country should it ever be invaded. In these glowing laudations 
we all concur, and we are glad to see that our rulers have been 
converted from the stupid belief which they held so long and so 
pertinaciously that it would be unsafe to trust the people with 
arms. But why, then, does Government treat the Volunteers so 
unworthily, that if they would save their faces from being scratched 
and avoid the risk of having their eyes put out, they must buy 
their own percussion caps? ‘Complaint was made of these ca 
some months ago. They do not, as they should, remain upon the 
nipple of the rifle after exploding, but split up and fly about in all 
directions, some times wounding the hand, sometimes tearing the 
cheek. Several instances of either accident have been mentioned, 
but the caps are not improved. Now, if the eulogies passed by 
Cabinet orators upon the Volunteers are not empty professions, the 
least the latter have a right to expect is that they will have safe 
ammunition dealt out to them. 





A BISHOP ON THE DESTINY OF AMERICA. 


Bisuop Snmrrson, of Pennsylvania, has been lecturing the people 
of New York upon the destiny of America, in terms which if they 
were used by an English bishop we should consider little short of 
blasphemous. He maintained that thus far America has exceeded’ 
all other nations in the work she had done—in the severance of 
Church and State, in her educational system, the elevation of the 
masses, the extinction of titles, and the abolition of all monopoly 


of wealth or talent. He spoke of the “ great happenings” of the 


Cappel is contradicted by the reporter who took down from his | 
lips the statement upon this subject made in the vestry of the 


prison chapel directly after the execution, as follows :— 


a few moments you will stand before God. I ask you again and for 
the last time, Are you innocent of this crime?’ He said, ‘I am 
innocent.’ I said, ‘You are innocent?’ and he said, ‘Yes, I am 
innocent ; God knows what I have done,’ I said this, “God knows 
what you have done, but knows He that you have done this particular 
deed?’ and then, instead of answering me, ‘No,’ he said, ‘I have 
done it—IJch habe es gethan.’ He had confessed, and I spoke to him, 
‘Christ have mercy upon your soul;’ and I believe his very last words 
were, as he fell, ‘ My God, I feel sure of it.’” 


This the reporter, who, in his letter to the T'imes, signs himself 
“The Writer of the Notes,” says, “is precisely Dr. Cappel’s state- 
ment ten minutes after the execution, taken from short-hand notes 
written closely upon the heels of Dr. Cappel’s words.” 


A RAILWAY ADVENTURE. 


LiverPoo. was startled on Monday evening by a telegram from 
Rugby stating that a man had been robbed of £300, and thrown 
out of the carriage of the London express train between Stafford 
and Rugby. A body of police was despatched to await the arrival 
of the train, and when it reached the Lime-street station all the 
persons in the carriage pointed out by the telegram were taken 
into custody. They were four sailors, newly arrived from Calcutta, 
and a sergeant of artillery. Two of the sailors were too drunk to 
give any account of the affair. A third, who, while in custody, had 
obtained leave to retire to the closet, was detected with a purse in 
his hand, containing a £10 note and some papers, and was stopped, 
the supposition of the police being that this was part of the 
murdered man’s property, which the sailor was about to throw into 
the closet. The sergeant of artillery stated that all the party were 
more or less drank, and that Apter, the individual murdered, rose 
suddenly while the train was running, staggered against the door, 
and, the door flying open, fell out. This account was not held to 
be satisfactory, and the sailors and sergeant were detained in 
custody. Meantime search was made along the line for the 
deceased's body, which, however, could not be found. Here was 
mystery on mystery. The train was running at express speed 
when Apter fell out, and dead he must be, unless he was something 
more than mortal. But the special Providence which has often 
been said to watch over drunken men, had interposed indeed 


last twenty years—the coast survey, the mania for ship-building 


| and railway building, the telegraph, the —— machines, their 


extensive crops, “with which to England they had fulfilled 
the scriptural maxim, ‘If thy enemy hunger, feed him,” 
“Our nation,” he said,—we quote from the summary of the New 
York Tiimes,—‘ was to be bankrupt, but God had provided a purse 
which European capitalists could not control. The war of Mexico 
came on, and, with it, the gold mines of California. And when 
more money was wanted, God took off the curtain from the hills 
and mountains of Nevada, and untold treasures of gold and silver 


| were revealed to the light of day. And he believed that, if neces- 


“When he was standing on the drop, and all was ready, I said, ‘In | sary to the welfare of the country, God would uncover solid rocks 
| oc c ~? 


| of gold and silver. God had given them enough in these mines to 


pay off all their debts, give every soldier a silver musket, plate 
their iron-clads with silver and gold, and have enough left to give 
a fortune to every man, woman, and child.” What is Mr. Fes- 


| senden about that, with such stores at his command, gold rose on 





the 9th, six days after the bishop’s speech, to 260? But the most 
startling part of Bishop Simpson’s address is that passage in which 
he declared that “God could not do without America.” And he 
said this “ with reverence” ! 








Tue Consrrution ror Canapa.—The draft of the constitution pro- 
posed for the Federation of British North America was published in 
Quebec before the departure of the Hibernian. It is a lengthy docu- 
ment, and contains 69 clauses. The Federal government and parlia- 
ment are to be formed, as far as circumstances may permit, on the 
model of the British constitution. The general parliament is to con- 
sist of a Legislative Council and a Flouse of Commons. The councillors 
are to be named for life by the Crown, under the great seal of the 
general government. The representation in the House of Commons 
will have for its basis the population, determined by the official census 
taken every ten years. ‘The number at present to be for Upper 
Canada, 82; Lower Canada, 65; Nova Scotia, 19; New Brunswick, 
15; Newfoundland, 8; Prince Edward’s Island, 5. The duration of 
the parliamentary session is to be five years, unless previously dissolved 
by the Governor-general. There is never to be a greater lapse than 
one year between the end of one Federal session and another. The 
general government is to assume all the debts and obligations 
of the different provinces. The general government is to cause 
to be completed, without delay, the intercolonial railway between 
River du Loup and Truro, in Nova Scotia, making it pass 
through New Brunswick. The government is also to do its best 
towerds opening communication with the great West and the sea as 
soon as the state of the finances will permit. 


Lorp Lyons.—We have reason to believe that Lord Lyons, her 
Majesty’s Minister at Washington, has sent over his resiguation. Ill 
health, occasioned by unwearied exertion in the performance of his 
onerous duties, has led, as we are informed, to this determination on 
the part of his lordship, whose services, under peculiarly difficult 
circumstances, can scarcely be appreciated in their fall extent. We 
think we are justified in saying that the pacific relations still existing 
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between Great Britain and the so-called United States of America are 
due, in the first degree, to the tact and temper displayed by Lord 
Lyons in his intercourse with the Government of Washington.— 
Morning Post. 


“Rest AND BE THANKFUL.’—At Alderley Earl Russell planted a 
Spanish chestnut to commemorate his son’s marriage. Throughout 
the festivities he was the merriest of the merry. At the dance in 
the evening the family and guests joined very heartily. Even Earl 
Russell, oblivious of the cares of state, led a buxom: Cheshire lass 
down a long country dance, and on arriving at the bottom of the 
room evinced signs of exhaustion, when one of his friends went up to 
the noble lord, and, tapping him on his shoulder, advised his lordship 
* to rest and be thankful.” The venerable peer enjoyed the well- 
timed joke, and joined in the laugh it excited.—Shefield Telegraph. 

Visit or GenrRAL Tom THUMB AND FAMILY TO THE PRINCE AND 
Princess oF WaLEs.—On Wednesday evening, shortly before seven 
o'clock, General Tom Thumb, his wife, and Miss Minnie Warren (her 
sister), visited the Prince and Princess of Wales, by appointment, at 
Marlborough-house. The reception took place in the library, and, 
besides the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge and 
Prince Arthur were present. The Prince of Wales and the Commander- 
in-Chief entered into familiar conversation with the general, while the 
Princess was almost exclusively occupied with Mrs. Stratton and her 
baby. The interview lasted about a quarter of an hour, when their royal 
highnesses retired, highly delighted with the visit, while the general 
and family were no less delighted with the honour paid them. It is 
understood that General Tom Thumb, who is a distinguished Free- 
mason, will shortly attend a grand lodge to be held by the grand 
master. The private reception held yesterday at Cataldi’s Hotel, 
Dover-street, was very fully attended.— Morning Post. 








THE CHURCH. 


THE COURT OF FINAL APPEAL. 


A “Berxsatre Incumbent” has written an able letter to the 
Times on the Court of Final Appeal in matters of doctrine. He 
has said many things with which we can heartily agree. His 
statements of fact are, on the whole, correct. z 
before the Reformation appeals in matters ecclesiastical were 


referred to Rome, and that by the statutes of Henry VIII’s | lax, and by no means in accordance with the acknowledged teach- 


reign this Papal right was abolished and appeals directed to be | 


heard before delegates appointed by the Crown. In a later rei 

under William IV., this Court of Delegates was in its ‘an 
abolished, and appeals directed to be decided by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, composed of all such Privy 


Councillors as either are or have been Judges ; and finally, by | 


3 & 4 Vict., cap. 18, every Archbishop and Bishop of the Church 
of England, who is a sworn member of the Privy Council, is made 
for the purposes of ecclesiastical appeals, a member of the J udicial 
Committee: and no such appeal can be heard unless one such 
Archbishop or Bishop be present. 

Of these facts there can be no question. One thing they, at 
least, prove, that of late years reforms have been made in ‘the 


National Court of Appeal, even to the admission of Archbishops | 
and Bishops into its constitution as an essential ecclesiastical | 


element not insisted on before; and the question to be now 


decided by Churchmen is—has the reform, initiated so well, gone | 


far enough in the existing arrangements; or is some further 
infusion of the ecclesiastical element into its composition yet 
necessary to make it a Court in which the Church really can have 
confidence / The opinion of the “ Berkshire Incumbent” is that 


no such further infusion is necessary; and, in support of that | 
opinion, he depends on the argument that any such addition of | 


clerical members as would tend to swamp, or even balance the 
opinions of the Judges, would be attended with the danger of the 
doctrine of the Church of England being some day changed by 
oo Penprpce ¥ 

Now the fallacy of this argument is apparent on the very fa 
of it. The doctrines of the Church of England could not patethir 
be changed by the judgment of any ecclesiastical court. The 
function of such a court is solely to declare the law, to interpret the 
documents bearing thereupon, and to administer impartial justice 
in all cases involving pains and penalties. Were it to attempt to 
change the doctrines of the Church, it would abdicate its proper 
functions, and encroach on those of the Legislature. The doctrine 
of the Church of England can only be changed by Parliament. 
Being the National Church, it is the Church of every individual 
member of the nation, even though he may for a time have 
separated himself from its communion. It can only, therefore, 
have its faith changed by the voice of the nation ; and Parliament 
is that voice. No purely ecclesiastical body, even the whole con- 
clave of bishops, were they ever so united and ever so learned and 
pure, could have the slightest right to change it of its own 
authority. It is, therefore, quite irrelevant to the question to 
speak of the doctrine of the Church of England being changed as 
one of the dangers which would attend a reform of the Court of 
Ecclesiastical Appeal. That doctrine must ever remain fixed as 
long as its Articles and Liturzy are unaltered. 

But it is, nevertheless, true that it would be in the power of a 
preponderance of ecclesiastics on the Judicial Committee, by an 
intolerant interpretation of the formularies of the Church, so to 
narrow the present comprehensive basis on which it stands, that 

ractically, instead of being the Church of the nation, it would 
come that of a clique or party. One can well conceive what 








the Church would soon be were Dr. Pusey’s views to prevail in 
the Judicial Committee, or those of the ultra low churchmen who, 
until the late exhibition of the cloven foot at the Newington Taber- 
nacle, could join hands of fellowship with Mr. Spurgeon. Great 
danger from this source there would indeed be to the Church ; 
and we agree that the true counterpoise to prevent such a misfor- 
tune is the presence of the lay judges. But does this prove that 
the number of bishops on the Court might not safely be increased 
—not so as to preponderate over the lay element, but to check 
and balance its peculiar tendencies to latitudinarian inter- 
pretation? The introduction of a purely ecclesiastical Court of 
Appeal we most decidedly object to ; it would be to establish a 
kind of diminutive Papacy within the Church, which would be 
sure hereafter to grow into most mischievous dimensions. Of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal on matters involving the rights and 
liberties of the national Church, the judges of the land must, from 
the nature of the case, be indispensable members. All that we 
contend for is that, while the lay element is not swamped on the 
one hand, neither should it be allowed to override the ecclesiastical 
on the other. The members should approach nearer to a_ fair 
balance than they at present are on the Judicial Committee. Why 
not add the two other archbishops of the United Church to its 
members? Or, is it necessary to believe that the Queen cannot 
find on the whole episcopal bench two or more “ learned and dis- 
creet men,” to whom she might safely confide the trust of co- 
operating honestly with the lay judges while they keep intact the 
faith delivered by a higher Sovereign into their hands ? 

But while the outcry is raised that the introduction of more 
ecclesiastics into the Judicial Committee might cause the doctrine 
of the Church to be changed, it is forgotten that a preponderance 
of laymen might produce a similar effect, though in the opposite 
direction. Bishops might overstrain orthodoxy ; but lay judges 
might, through false ideas of toleration, open the floodgates of 
heterodoxy. The former might narrow the foundations of the 
Church by intolerant interpretations; but the latter might so 
widen them that the most sacred truths should, for a time at least, 
appear to be abandoned. And this is exactly what the majority of 
churchmen feel as to the late decision of the Judicial Committee on 


* | the inspiration of Scripture and the eternity of future punishment. 
It is true that | 


The question was one as to the interpretation of the formularies of 
the Church ; but the complaint is that the interpretation was too 


ing and practice of the Church. If there be any danger, then, from 
the ecclesiastical element, it is clear that the lay composition of 
the Court is not without its own peculiar danger. The true remedy 


_is in a proper balance being maintained, and we cannot see on 


what grounds any reasonable objection can be made to the pro- 
visions .of the 3rd and 4th Victoria being extended so as to 
include more bishops in a reformed Court of Appeal, and thereby 
restore confidence to the Church that in future ecclesiastical 
appeals the evils already inflicted on the Church may be remedied, 


and the Church be lifted out of the anomalous position in which 


it has been placed by the late decision of having its doctrines 
apparently changed when in fact they are not. 


PUNISHMENT BY PRAYER. 


WE directed attention last week to the latest invention for pro- 
moting the growth of religious life in the Navy. As Greek and 
Latin are supposed to find an entrance into the cranium of a 
schoolboy by a peculiarly appropriate local application of the rod, 
religion is by this new discovery to be driven into naval cadets 
and midshipmen by a species of boring process, in which “ after- 
noon service” plays a conspicuous part. The invention was a 
happy one, which, no doubt, was suggested to the ingenious captain 
of the Resistance by a peculiar dislike he himself had to “ afternoon 
service.” It was quite natural for him to suppose that what was 
so intolerable to himself could be made an admirable instrument 
of torture wherewith to punish, and thereby improve, irreligious 
young “ middies.” Had the gallant captain known more of pas- 
toral theology, and of the strange things at present being done in the 
Church of England, he might have tried his skill on another engine 
as ready at hand, and likely to be even more efficacious than the 
afternoon ministrations of his naval chaplain. The contrivance 
properly belongs to Rome, but it is now to be had in Protestant 
England ; and we would advise Captain Chamberlain, when the 
Resistance next comes home, to pay a visit to the Benedictine 
Monastery on Elm Hill, Norwich, where he will find the machine 
at full work, and will receive some valuable hints as to the future 
religious discipline of the /esistance. The working of the thing is 
simple. No naval chaplain is required; the Lord’s Prayer, 
technically called’ a “Paternoster,” is quite sufficient, to which 
should be added a string of sixty-one beads, called also techni- 
cally a “rosary.” With this simple instrument we can promise 
the captain that he will succeed in taming the most obstinate 
young culprit on board his man-of-war. As a proof of the 
truth of what we say, it will be sufficient to refer him to the woes 
of Brother Martin, O.A.S.B., of this same monastery, to whom 
Father Ignatius, the prior—promoted since the death of the Rev. 
Mr. Spencer from brotherhood to fatherhood—has, with most tor- 
turing effects, applied the instrument. The offence of Brother 
Martin (vulgo, Bell) was a small one. He was on for the night- 
watch, as usual, which would not allow him to get to bed until 
half-past three in the morning. He ought, during that watch, to 
have been engaged, as a monk ever should, in contemplation and 
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prayer ; but, instead of so proper an occupation, he coveted to 
have and enjoy the Penny Post, and accordingly took it from the 
library without the permission of the prior. He intended, indeed, 
after he took the paper, to ask the permission ; but he should have 
known and minded that the proper order is, permission first and 
enjoyment after. Father Ignatius, taking his rounds we suppose, 
saw the Penny Post, and great was his horror. He condemned 
Brother Martin, under the strict rule of Elm Hill, to say 100 
rosaries ; and, as if this was not enough, he was also to write out 
the “Rule of Silence” fifty times. To comprehend fully the 
severity of this punishment, it is necessary to be told that on 
every rosary there are sixty-one beads. The punishment of 
one rosary is, then, the saying of a Paternoster sixty-one 
times; and therefore in 100 rosaries is enforced the repeat- 
ing of 6,100 Paternosters ; and this was all to be done after 
the close of the night watch, and before Brother Martin could 
get to bed. He says himself that he had to say it 1,000 times ; 
but this is evidently a mistake in arithmetic. Yet this was not all. 
To write out the “Rule of Silence” once took twenty minutes. 
Therefore to write it fifty times must have taken seventeen 
hours. This also was to be done before poor human nature could 
rest itself in sleep. The trial was too great. Mr. Bell was a young 
man, and a man of spirit: he rebelled against the monstrous 
infliction, resigned his monkship, and left the monastery in utter 
disgust. He now pours forth his complaint before the public, 
attributes the severe penance to the personal ill-will of the prior, 
and declares that the monastery on Elm Hill is a sham, and that 
the rule of St. Benedict is never observed there at all. We quite 
believe this; for we feel confident that the good saint never 
allowed the Penny Post into any institution with which he was 
connected. The lesson is a warning to young Protestants how they 
venture on playing at monks. But for Captain Chamberlain, who 
seems to have a taste for that kind of thing, it is deeply suggestive. 
We recommend him at once to get a supply of rosaries and Pater- 
nosters, and, above all things, the “ Rule of Silence.” But let him 
beware that, in the excitement of handling the new toy, he does 
not drive his ship’s crew into mutiny, as Father Ignatius drove 
Brother Martin, and so bring himself before a court-martial. 











Kcciestastics Divipinc tHE Sporr.—The Belgian journals state 
that an altercation has taken place between the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities at Bruges as to the right to the fees received at the consecra- 
tion of the new bishop of that diocese. The officials charged with the 
administration of the temporal affairs of the Cathedral of St. Sanveur 
have erected rows of temporary seats, from which persons may obtain 
a full view of the ceremony. ‘The price of admission to these 
seats ig 4f. a head, and the appropriation of the proceeds is the 
question in dispute. The administration of the cathedral claims 
the whole of the receipts on the ground that the decree of 30th 
Dec., 1809, gives to the temporal administration of churches the sole 
right of all moneys paid for the use of seats therein. The private 
treasurer of the Bishop, however, claims a part of the proceeds, since 
without his Grace there would be no consecration, and, consequently, 
no extra receipts. It further appears that the Papal Nuncio has also 
put in a claim for a share, on the authority of certain ancient canonical 
decisions, which accord to the Pope a per-centage on all extraordinary 
receipts, to which his Holiness is the more entitled on the present 
occasion that he is the promoter of all that will be done on the occasion 
of the new prelate’s installation. 


A Cienxicat Barrister.—An interesting question is submitted to 
the benchers of the Inner Temple. Early in the present year, a member 
of anoble family in this country, having gone through the usual course 
of terms, was duly called to the Bar by the honourable society. It has 
since come to the knowledge of the benchers that the new barrister- 
at-law is a priest in holy orders, and the doubt now arises whether, 
under the circumstances, the gentleman having withheld information 
as to his clerical character, the call to the Bar is valid, and whether 
the profession of a barrister is such a secular calling as duly ordained 
clergymen are prohibited from entering upon. Such a case has not 
arisen since that of Horne Tooke, and that does not bear much ana- 
logy to the present; for, although Mr. Tooke went through his terms, 
he was not “called.” When he presented himself for admission to the 
Bar, the question arose whether it was lawful to admit asa barrister 
a duly ordained clergyman, and in consequence of the doubts enter- 
tained no bencher could be found to move the call, and further pro- 
céedings dropped. There are several clergymen who have been called 
to the Bar and one bishop (Dr. Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s), 
but they were called before they were ordained ; and there are one or 
two clergymen now practising at the Bar, but they were ordained after 
being called, so that it is held to be doubtful whether they are vio- 
lating the canons of the Church in returning to their first profession. 
The case now under the consideration of the benchers of the Inner 
Temple is, it is believed, the first that has arisen of a barrister being 
called after having entered into holy orders, of which under the pre- 
Sent state of the law a clergyman cannot divest himself.—Ewpress. 


ne Tue Cuurcn Institution iv IrELAND.—A Dublin journal says :— 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Meath, dissatisfied with the 
Opinion given, ‘ That it is unlawful for the clergy of rural deaneries in 
Treland to elect representatives at the council of the Church Institu- 
tion,’ had a case prepared and submitted to John H. W. Corby, 
barrister-at-law. Mr. Corby’s opinion is, that representatives chosen 
by the deaneries, if they acted in Ireland, would violate the law, but 
not if they acted in England. The Archdeacon professes his readiness 
to act on the opinion thus obtained in co-operation with the Rural 
Dean and clergy of the deanery of Kells, or any other deanery in the 
diocese of Meath, in electing a representative at the Central Council 
of the Church Institution.” 
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A NONAGENARIAN CLERGYMAN.—The death of the Rev. George 
Lock has been announced. This venerable clergyman, whose family 
long inherited Norbury Park, Surrey, was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and ordained deacon in 1793. After a few years’ occupancy 
of a small family living in Somersetshire, he was inducted to the 
valuable living of Lee, in 1803, in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, 
holding it up to the time of his death, which took place on the evening 
of the 17th inst., in his 94th year, and the 62nd of his incumbency. 
Mr. Lock performed duty in three parish churches on the same site, 
having outlived the duration of one church which was erected during 
his holding the living, and which fell into decay in consequence of 
defective foundations. The population has grown from 300 to nearly 
8,000 since his appointment. 


ParisH or St. Lawrence, Norwicu.—A memorial, signed, in a 
few days, by 300 of the congregation of the Church of St. Lawrence, 
was forwarded to the Bishop of Norwich, expressing confidence as to 
the Rev. Mr. Hillyard in the work of revival and restoration which 
he has begun in his parish. The memorialists state that they are 
themselves deeply impressed with the value of the services held in his 
church, both on the Lord’s day and other occasions, and they pray 
that, inasmuch as no doctrine is preached contrary to the authorized 
doctrines of the Church, and no ornaments, vestments, or ceremonies 
introduced but such as are canonically allowed, his lordship will allow 
the present services to be sustained without admonition or hindrance. 
It is said that 110 persons out of the 300 that have signed the memo- 
rial are communicants. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A new farce, called “A Young Lad from the Country,” was 
produced at Drury Lane last Monday, to play those people into 
their seats who dine at six, and swarm into the tragedy of 
“ Macbeth ” about half-past seven. A mild farce on the vast stage 
of Drury Lane is like a solo ona Jew’s harp in the middle of 
Covent Garden Market—it is simply lost—and those pieces are the 
most satisfactory which are filled with the riotous fun of pantomime. 
“A Young Lad from the Country,” a really original farce, written 
by Mr. John Oxenford, is a piece of this order. We have five 
changes of scenery in three-quarters of an hour, two or three street 
scenes, with representations of omnibuses and lamp-posts, a police- 
man, several shoeblacks, a mob of boys, and plenty of characters. 
Mr. Belmore is the young man from the country, a rustic who is - 
not altogether a fool, and he is provided with plenty of good, safe, 
well-tried stage “ business.” When he is not wearing eccentric 
hats, he is climbing up and sliding down ladders, and when he is 
not engaged in these Leporello performances, he is making love to 
a young hay in good chawbacon style. Mr. Belmore’s humour is 
more than sufficient to make such a trifle as this amusing, and he 
was well supported by Mr. FitzJames, Miss Rose Leclerq, Mr. 
Spencer, and others. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand has at last produced a new burlesque extra- 
vaganza at the New Royalty Theatre, to supply the place of his 
popular classical burlesque. It is called “Snowdrop ; or, the Seven 
Mannikins and the Magic Mirror ;” and is founded on one of the 
well-known German fairy tales by the Brothers Grimm. The story 
is too slight and childlike to make a good muscular burlesque, but 
Mr. Burnand has availed himself of all the resources of his art. 
There is a weak-minded comic king, a strong-minded queen, who 
persecutes a pretty step-daughter, the pretty step-daughter, Snow- 
drop—a princess who is protected by elves, a sugary prince, who 
loves the princess, and the usual number of valets, ladies’ maids, 
and comic attendants. The dresses, mostly of the Watteau court 
style, are very elegant, the scenery is very brilliant, the parodies 
are fitted to the last comic-song tunes introduced at the music halls, 
the double-shuffle and “ break-down” are liberally made use of by 
the leading actors and actresses, and the old Victoria stage villain 
is once more ridiculed. Mr. Burnand’s dialogue is carefully 
written, and most of his puns are as neat as Mr. Planché’s. 
“Snowdrop” developes no new burlesque ideas, but it is evenly 
and pleasantly acted, and is well suited for a Royalty audience. 
The princess is represented by a very good-looking young lady, 
Miss Nelly Burton, and Miss Rosina Wright is at last provided 
with a speaking part, as the king of the elves, which she delivers 
with great spirit. The extravaganza has not the merit of “ Ixion” 
—in fact, Mr. Burnand appears to be more happy in classical than 
in romantic burlesque,—but it is a very good dish of dramatic 

stry. The author has a peculiar company to deal with, and he 
ge dealt with them very skilfully. 

Miss Herbert will return to the management of the St. James’s 
Theatre at Christmas with a comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, 
as well as an extravaganza by Mr. William Brough. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Matthews have been engaged, and Mr. John Clarke 
will doubtless be the low comedian. 

The Christmas burlesque at the Olympic will be by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand, and will be called “Cupid and Psyche.” Miss Patti 
Josephs has been engaged to appear in it. na yes 

There is a rumour current that Mr. George Vining intends to 
revive the “Tom Tucker” pantomime of last Christmas at the 
Princess’s Theatre, to help the “ Streets of London” through the 
holidays. 

Donato, the one-legged Spanish dancer, who has caused such 
excitement in various parts of Europe during the last twelvemonths, 
has been engaged for the forthcoming pantomime at Covent Garden. 
A few years ago he was dancing at a common singing-saloon in 
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Lyons, and he seems to have made a great and sudden impression 
in Germany. His last engagement was at Kroll’s Gardens in 
Berlin, where he is said to have received a fabulously large salary, 
and, if report speaks truly, the Covent Garden directors will have 
to pay him liberally. Donato, we understand, was engaged by 
Mr. Morton for the Oxford Music Hall long before Mr. Gye saw 
him in Berlin, and it is probable that legal proceedings will be 
taken to prevent him appearing at the Opera House. Several 
imitators are, of course, already in the field, and one, taken 
from a “ gaff” in Whitechapel, will play clown in one of the 
pantomimes. 

The Standard Theatre, in Shoreditch, is now transformed into 
one of the largest and most elegant houses in London, the decora- 
tions being like those of Drury Lane Theatre, The proprietor, 
Mr. John Douglass, is at present giving a much higher class of 
entertainment than most managers of local theatres—Miss Heraud 
having been engaged to perform a round of legitimate characters. 
Burlesques are very well played at this house, the band, a very 
good one, being under the direction ef Mr. Isaacson, 

The rage for female Mazeppas has spread eastward, although, as 
a rule, the audiences at the local theatres are not such staunch 
patrons of the filthy drama as the audiences at the West-end 
theatres. The managers of the Pavilion have got another American 
woman to make an exhibition of herself on horseback in the smallest 
quantity of white calico. 








Ir was announced in one of the French theatrical papers the other 
day that the proprietor of the Porte St. Martin Theatre was on his 
way to London “to see Mr. Charles Dickens” about bringing out his 
poem, “ Mazeppa,” which is to be the medium of introduction between 
Miss Adah Isaacs Menken and the Paris public! 


A NEw drama, now being played in Paris, called “L’Ouvriére de 
Londres” (“The Work Girl of London”), is said to be a great 
success. 


The Paris Academy of Fine Arts have elected, in the place of 
the late M. Beaulieu, M. Benedict, the London composer. 








SCIENCE. 


One of the most important memoirs for some time presented to 
the scientific world was that read on Tuesday last before the 
Zoological Society by Mr. St. George Mivart, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School. The subject to which this naturalist 
especially devoted his attention is the classification of certain groups 
of the quadrumana which ally this order with the lower mammalia. 
Not confining himself to mere characters based upon relative size 
and colour of individuals, the author made a searching investigation 
into the osteological peculiarities (particularly those relating to the 
skull and hand) of these animals. From these inquiries he was led 
to adopt a classification of the Lemuride different from that hitherto 
employed. With regard to the relation of these quadrumana to 
the higher apes and man some very interesting features were indi- 
cated, which serve as a basis for a division of the entire order 
primates (including the genus homo) into two sections, the first of 
which should be termed Anthropoidea, or man-like, and the second 
Lemuroidea, or lemur-like. Mr. Mivart gave the following as the 
anatomical characters which distinguish the two groups from each 
other :—In the members of the first, the internal carotid artery 
always passes through the petrous bone ; the foramen ovale and 
spheroidal fissure are always distinct; and the anterior cornu 
of the hyoid bone is always longer than the posterior. The 
Lemuroidea, on the other hand, present exactly opposite characters. 
At the conclusion of the paper the chairman (Professor Huxley) 
observed that the thanks of the meeting were more than ordinarily 
due to Mr. Mivart, whose communication was of a highly philo- 
sophic character, and was an example of the class of papers which 
the society stood so much in need of. 

Mr. Blackwall has, during the past summer, been investigating 
the movements of flies upon vertical smooth surfaces, such as 
window-panes, and, from his numerous observations, he concludes 
that these insects are not enabled to maintain their position by 
means of suckers which exhaust the air between the foot and the 
glass. To prove this, he employed the air-pump and abstracted 
the air from a chamber in which some flies were confined, when he 
found that they maintained their positions as easily as before. He 
seems inclined to think that their power of adhering to smooth 
surfaces is due to a gelatinous fluid which is secreted by the 
food-pad. 

Those of our readers who are interested in astronomy should read 
the paper presented to the Royal Society at its last meeting by 
Messrs. Huggins and Miller. It is upon the subject of nebule, 
and contains some very startling, though, we must confess, well- 
grounded conclusions. The nebulw were originally supposed by 
Laplace and his school to have been cosmical matter in an embryonic 
state ; that is to say, that they were composed of materials which, 
when compressed, could be converted into worlds. After Laplace’s 
time the theory became adopted, which is now pretty generally 
admitted, viz, that the nebule are clusters of stars at such an 
enormous distance, that, except with the highest telescopic powers, 
they appear to constitute shapeless masses. With a view to ascer- 
tain the constitution of those stars, the authors referred to, proceeded 
to examine the light of nebulze by means of the spectroscope, and, 





to their astonishment, found spectral bands which only correspond 
to the principal component of our atmosphere—nitrogen. If these 
observations be correct, it must follow that the nebulz are no longer 
to be considered clusters of stars, and we shall have to return to a 
modification of Laplace’s old doctrine, till now looked upon as 
utterly exploded. J 

A receipt fora new method of indestructible ink is given in 
one of the German scientific journals, and may interest our readers, 
The ink is composed of twenty grains of sugar dissolved in thirty 
grains of water, to which is added a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Upon heating this mixture the sugar becomes 
carbonized, and when applied to the paper leaves a coating of 
carbon which cannot be washed off. This stain is rendered more 
permanent by the decomposing action of the acid itself upon the 
paper, and when thus made it resists the action of chemical 
agents. 








ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday evening an ordinary meeting of this society was 
held in their rooms, in St. Martin’s-place, Mr. Lubbock, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The first paper was communicated by Captain Burton, “On 
the Ethnology of Dahomey.” The object appeared to be to point 
out the exaggerations of the previous accounts given by those who 
have visited the kingdom of Dahomey, and to extenuate in some 
degree the atrocities committed by the king. The great annual 
human sacrifices are, he stated, limited to criminals condemned to 
be executed, who are reserved for execution at the yearly 
“ customs,” as they are called, and the number of lives sacrificed 
on those occasions is usually about 40, and not 500, as had been 
represented. The men are slaughtered at dark, but the public are 
not permitted to see the executions, the murderous work being 
done by the king’s prime minister in an open place. Captain 
Burton assumes that an equal number of female criminals are 
executed at the same time, but they are killed in a more private 
manner within the palace. Inaddition to these annual “ customs,” 
when the king does anything that he wishes to communicate to 
his deceased father, he delivers the message to a slave selected for 
the purpose, who is then killed. There are also “great customs ” 
on the death of the king, when as many as 2,000 are murdered to 
attend his departed majesty in the other world. One object of the 
annual “customs” is to keep up the supply of attendants on the 
late king. One of the peculiar organisations of the government of 
the kingdom of Dahomey is the creation by the king of a fictitious 
duality, by which he assumes the attributes of king of the town 
and king of the country. In one of these capacities he becomes a 
trader without derogation of the regal dignity, which is fully main- 
tained by the king in his other royal capacity. Captain Burton 
described the formation and character of the armyof amazons, who 
constitute the principal military force of the king, to the same effect 
as previously stated by him. The extent of the kingdom is about 
100 miles long, with a mean breadth of 40 miles. a 

Mr. Galton explained, by reference to a map of Africa, the 
cause why the kingdom of Dahomey has become an object of so 
much interest. Along the whole of the north-western coast of 
Africa, till reaching Sierra Leone, there is no available harbour, 
nor is there any other harbour between that port and Lagos, from 
which the kingdom of Dahomey is only GO mules distant. The 
Dahomans are, therefore, brought near to the English settlement at 
that place, particularly to Abbeokuta, which, he said, is a favourite 
place of the missionaries. In a belt of country from the Bight of 
Benin, on the south of the Sahara, to the east, there are several 
large and important negro kingdoms, of which that of Dahomey is 
the only one accessible. to Europeans, and its condition is con- 
sidered to be characteristic of the others. 

Mr. Prideaux then read a paper “On the Principles of Ethno- 
logy.” The following is an outline of its more salient features :— 

No science is possible without precision of languagé. Proper 
names used as the representatives of certain classes of objects, 
being purely arbitrary sounds, propositions in which they occur 
are and can be intelligible only in proportion to the precision of 
the ideas associated with them. If these differ, discussion may be 
endless, but agreement must be unattainable. At the present 
moment the utmost vagueness or rather confusion prevails amongst 
ethnologists as to the signification of one and the same term. Does 
any one doubt this, let him read the differing and different defi- 
nitions of Celt and Saxon to be found in ethnological literature. 

On what foundation rest the orthodox ethnological doctrines of 
the day regarding the populations of Western Europe? Are they 
inductions from observation? Certainly not ; their warmest sup- 

orters could not venture to allege any such claim in their behalf. 
Vhat then is their origin? An attempt to interpret the pheno- 
mena these populations exhibit by the narratives and traditions of 
the historical period. Or, in other words, man having probably 
existed many hundreds of thousands of years, the variety of fea- 
tures he presents are treated as the outgrowth of the last twenty 
centuries. The statement reads like a jest, but is literally a simple 
enunciation of facts. The historic period opens with Western 
Europe, peopled with so-called Celts; these are conjectured to 
have expelled or overlaid an Iberian race, of which the Basques 
are supposed to be a remnant, and to have been in their turn 
overwhelmed by a Teutonic population, which in some districts 
expelled, and in others amalgamated with the conquered. Ac- 
cording to these notions, the present inhabitants should be divi- 
sible into three, and only three, strongly marked groups, by select- 
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ing specimens from those districts where the least commingling of 
blood has taken place. Mr. Prideaux affirms that facts are com- 
pletely at variance with these suppositions. Celt and Saxon are mere 
sounds of vague and uncertain meaning. The task that lies before 
us is to study what exists at the present day—not to lose our- 
selves in groping in the darkness of the past. To look around us, 
and to learn to recognise the numerous types offered by nature on 
all sides to our view. We shall find plenty so characteristically 
distinct, as to be easily identified, possessing, so to speak, an indi- 
viduality, a physiognomy of their own. Amidst all the amalga- 
mation of races that has taken place, nothing is more certain than 
that types of great antiquity are always present in considerable 
numbers, and very tolerable purity amongst our population. 

Throughout many centuries the condition of mixed races 
remains (if the term may be allowed) one of unstable equili- 
brium, rather transient than permanent, and without any recur- 
rence to the original stock, that stock asserts its persistent vitality, 
by the evolution of individuals stamped with all its distinctive 
characteristics. The first task, then, which lies before the ethno- 
logist to accomplish, in order to conquer a solid basis for his 
science, is the recognition and identification of the existing types 
by which he is surrounded. This accomplished, let him next, by 
studying the phenomena presented by the living populations, 
his contemporaries—what changes are being effected, and what 
evolutions are in progress—endeavour to determine the value and 
signitication of the types in his possession, or, in other words, 
what laws have governed their origin, and presided over their 
development. Let him only succeed in this task, and it is not too 
much tosay that he will hold in his hand an outline of the general 
principles on which the laws of Ethnology are based, and possess 
a key which will furnish him with a solution of most of its 
enigmas. As English ethnologists, our own province is_ the 
British isles. If, then, we lay aside all dogmas and preconceived 
opinions, and open our eyes and look about us, what are the 
facts that nature presents to our view? Instead of three types 
of humanity we see nearer a hundred, all cognizable and sepa- 
rable from each other by well-defined lines of. demarcation. 
Some may be more nearly related than others, doubtless are so, 
but with this question we have at the outset nothing to do, the 
degrees of these relationships being a matter for subsequent study 
and determination. Our province as naturalists is first to learn 
to discriminate all those differences of regular recurrence which 
are sufficient for the identification of individuals as members of 
one common group, for science is extended in proportion as our 
knowledge of individuals becomes more precise. Here the ques- 
tion presents itself what constitutes a type, or how is it to be 
recognised? To give an adequate reply in words, is just as im- 
possible as adequately to pourtray in language the essence of the 
Jewish physiognomy. Types must be seen to be understood. If not 
the living specimens, at least life-like portraitures. Mr. Prideaux 
inclines to believe that all persons whose expression one and the same 
caricature forcibly recalls, though in a more or less exaggerated 
manner, belong fundamentally to the same type. These different 
countenances will be found to be associated with different average 
developments of other portions of the body, as, for instance, 
different proportions of the osseous and muscular systems, of the 
head, chest, and abdomen, of relative breadth of chest and pelvis, 
of length of neck, of limbs and trunk, arms and legs, of arm to 
fore-arm, and thigh to leg, of hands and feet, with considerable 
differences in the height of the sexes. In some types, the stature 
of the male being greatly above that of the female, in others the 
stature of the two sexes being nearly similar. It is almost super- 
fluous to say that the colour and texture of the skin, and of the 
hair and beard, the gait, the gestures, the general carriage of the 
body, indeed the character of all the motions are equally peculiar 
and characteristic. 

The indispensable preliminary to progress—that without which 
no science of Ethnology is possible—is to affix a definite meaning 
to the language we employ. This is impossible so long #s we rest 
contented with defining, or rather, trying to define, physical dis- 
tinctions by words. ‘lo attempt to introduce correct notions of 
physiognomical appearances to the mind by sounds, to the neglect 
of the natural avenue for ideas of this class—the sense of sight— 





ment and support; for surely the assemblage and identification 
of the varieties of man will hardly be neglected by a nation 
ready lavishly to defray the necessary outlay for forming museums 
to contain collections of animals and insects. We do not study 
the structure of the honeycomb to the exclusion of the insect 
architect ; and whilst the study not only of ancient and modern 
works of art, but even of the most trivial objects of antiquity, 
is pursued with avidity, surely we shall not continue to disregard 
that of the artificer, of whose civilization they are the reflex, and 
whose mind we now certainly know to be in this finite state of 
existence, linked with the development of its earthly tenement. 

The paper appeared to excite much interest, and on the whole 
it was received by the Society with a degree of favour not often 
accorded to first attempts to subvert existing canons of belief. 

At the next meeting of the Society (Dec. 6), the following papers 
will be read :—‘‘ On some Human Remains of the Stone Period, 
from Caithness,” by Mr. Lang; 2. “ On the Human Remains from 
Caithness,” by Professor Huxley ; 3. “On some Flint Implements 
from Caithness,” by Mr. John Evans. 





Scrennric Mretines.—Monday :—Royal Geographical Society, a 
8i p.m. 1. “Journey Across the Rocky Mountains into British 
Columbia by the Yellow Head Pass.” By Viscount Milton and Dr. 
Cheadle. 2. “ John Macdouall Stuart’s Last Journey of Exploration 
to Northern Australia, with an Account of the Country about to be 


| Colonized, on the Banks of the Adelaide River.” By John Macdouall 


Stuart. Tuesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m. 
“Description of the Great Grimsby (Royal) Docks, with a Detailed 
Account of the Enclosed Land, Entrance Locks, Dock Walls,” &c. 
By Mr. E. H. Clark. Wednesday :—Society of Arts,8 p.m. “On 
the Mechanical Conditions of Railway Working to Prevent Destructive 
Wear and Tear.” By Mr. Bridges Adams. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 





THE NATIONAL FINANCIAL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Aut would now seem to be sunshine in the money-market. The 
rate of interest is falling, and bids fair to fall lower. Of all charac- 
ters which can be assumed in the face of danger, that of an alarmist 
is one of the worst, and is one which we should not like to deserve 
—that is, if the danger were apparent and recognised. But a 
reasonable alarm when the danger is not so apparent may not only 
not be out of place, but even serviceable. If may be necessary even 
when the danger is not seen, and people are reposing in fancied 
security. 

It appears, then, to us that the danger is not yet over; and we 
shall continue to think so, although the rate may continue to fall— 
and our reasons are, that a continued fall will deprive the banks 
and discount houses of deposits which have been attracted to them 
out of the ordinary channels, and that the heavy importations of 
cotton and produce which are afloat and arriving will demand 
large remittances which the market value on arrival will hardly 
furnish. 

Certainly even if we are wrong in our supposition that the 
existing improvement will not prove permanent, a word of caution 
is not amiss when we see that one of the companies which have of 
late been founded to promote and foster speculation, and to take 
advantage of every opportunity presented by the money-market of 
inundating it with speculative securities, is proposing to issue a 
further share capital equal to one-half of its existing capital—in 
fact, to raise its nominal capital from £500,000 to £750,000. This 
proposal is prefaced by the startling announcement that the past 
dealings of the Company warrant a dividend of 30 per cent. on 
the paid-up capital (£50,000) for the past six months, or a divi- 
dend for the half year at the rate of 60 per cent. per annum, 
This capital of £50,000 has, if we may believe the directors 
produced a profit of £57,578 in six months, or at the rate of 115 
per cent. per annum—the more moderate rate of 60 per cent. 


being the result of the deduction of the preliminary expenses 


must always prove abortive, inasmuch as the best verbal descrip- | 
tions will ever remain not merely unsatisfactory, but altogether | 


inadequate and insufficient for the purpose. Hence, an urgent 
necessity exists for the formation of an ethnological museum of 
types, the specimens of which might be disseminated amongst 
ethnologists by coloured engravings. Such a museum should con- 


sist of full-length figures showing the proportion of the different | 


parts of the body, with the colour of the skin, hair, and eyes ; 


with skulls and casts of viscera, particularly of the brain, the | 
_ only willing to pay from £6 to £6 10s., and, as there are frequent 


general configuration of which, and the arrangement of its con- 
Volutions, are eminently worthy of study, and doubtless embody 
an epitome of the individual. Nor should we forget to call the 
microscopist and the chemist to our aid, to give us the ultimate 
Structure and chemical constituents of the principal anatomical 
Systems and organs of the body. Each type, should, if possible, be 
represented by full-length figures of at least one adult pair, and 
further illustrated by about a dozen sets of coloured photographs 
of the face and head, showing how the salient features of the type 
are preserved amidst those slight differences which characterize its 
individual members. Various ages also should be represented. 

hen the great importance of such a museum, in a scientific, 
national, and political point of view, is once recognised, we shall 
not remain long without the necessary funds for its establish- 








(£2,500), of profit not yet realized (£21,000), and of an amount of 
undivided profit carried forward of £12,476. 

If this Company is in the way of doing such wonders with 
£50,000, it would appear to be by some process in which neither 
its own shareholders nor the public have any confidence. The 
nominal amount of a share is £50; the amount paid up is £5 ; 
the dividend per share at 60 per cent. is just £3. Now, for £3 
per annum in Consols the public are just now willing to pay £91 ; 
but for £3 secured on the investments of this company they are 


dealings in the shares of the company, it is evident that many of 
its shareholders are willing to part with theirseveral chances of £3 
per annum at those prices. In other words, the public, and many 
of the shareholders of the Company, do not believe inthe perma- 
nence of these large profits on which the directors are now trading 
for the sake of increasing their capital, although perhaps they may 
not think with us that it is an affair of sheer gambling, in which 
the largeness of the prize is very nearly balanced by the risk of a 
total loss of the stake. 

But there is one point in the case which it concerns all parties— 
the directors who have put it forth, the shareholders to whom the 
representation is made, and the public who are to be influenced 
towards giving the directors more money to deal with—to under- 
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stand clearly. It is said that the sum of £21,000 is reserved out 
of the £57,578 of profits as profit not yet realized. Now this in 
effect asserts that the balance is realized profit. To say that the 
profit is £57,578, of which £21,000 is not yet realized, is to say 
that the balance of £36,578 is realizd. This statement is even 
more extraordinary than that of the colossal dividend, and we 
strongly recommend the shareholders, and especially those who 
may become purchasers of shares on the faith of this extraordinary 
statement, to bear it well in mind. It is the directors who have 
made it, and who are responsible to them for the truth of it. We 
shall assume, like all the rest of the world, that it is true, and we 
shall account for the low price of admission to a participation in 
such benefits by supposing that the world agrees with us that they 
cannot last. But we should still like to know how all this profit 
has been realized, and what are the securities in hand which are 
to yield the unrealized profit of £21,000. 

Our readers know that we do not look on these financial com- 
panies with much favour. They promote speculation and spread 
the taste for gambling to the enrichment of the few, but to the loss 
of the many. Unfortunately, too many lose by such tastes more 
than their money. Whilst the market rises,so much money is 
made by parting with so little that men who have lived honestly 
for many years are tempted to risk, first, their own little all, and 
then other people’s money, on the hope of profits which will dis- 

ense them from future labour, or raise them in the scale of society. 
he losers lose, unfortunately, too often more than money, and 
many, perhaps most, of the winners contract a taste for gambling, 
which withdraws them from honester pursuits. . 

If, as is rumoured, the large profits claimed to have been made 
by some of these companies have not been made by investments 
which have turned out well, but have been the price of lending 
their endorsements to acceptances which would not pass current 
without them, and if these risks have turned out well for the com- 
panies, it is a great reproach to the banking and discounting houses 
of the metropolis. It is the business of such houses to know whom 
to trust, and if they do not know this, as well as a few newly- 
established firms or companies, their ignorance is not creditable to 
them. They should remember, whilst they are discounting this 
partly fictitious paper, that they are knowingly cutting at the very 
root of commercial credit, for a Bill of Exchange is supposed to 
represent a commercial transaction, and not to be manufactured 


Z 





for the purpose of raising money on the credit of the names attached | 


to it. 








THe Directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court, 
on Thursday, reduced the minimum rate of discount from 8 to 7 
per cent. 


the short exchange on London is 25:22} per £1 sterling. On com- 
paring these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. 


er ounce for standard gold, it appears th: Id is at : - | : 
P oe ppears that gold is at about one | Company is called for the 6th December, to create £365,000 of 


tenth per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 


The demand for discount continues quiet. Money in the open 


market is abundant, 7 per cent. being the rate charged, whilst first- | ; ; 
Jl, 8 ipl y | to create and authorize the issue of £300,000 4 per cent. Preference 


class long-dated paper can be discounted at 6} per cent. In the 
Stock Exchange on Government securities it does not command 
more than 4 per cent. 

The transactions in Colonial Government securities included 
Canada 6 per Cents. (January and July, 1877-84), at 1014; 
(March and September), 100}; 5 per Cents, 92; New South 


aoa 


Orders for purchases of gold for the Continent are on hand, 
Messrs. Rothschild will, it is asserted, forward supplies both to 
Paris and Brazil. It is, nevertheless, hoped that the arrivals 
from Australia and America will supply the principal portion 
required. 

The Secretary of State for India has given notice that the amount 
for which tenders for bills of exchange will be received at the Bank 
on Wednesday, the 7th of December, will be 35,00,000 rupees, of 
which not more than 12,00,000 rupees will be drawn on the 
Government of Bombay. 

The report of the National Financial Company issued to the 
shareholders preparatory to the meeting on the 30th inst., states 
that the profits for the half-year ending the 15th inst. amount to 
£57,578. The directors recommend a dividend at the rate of 20 
per cent. per annum, together with a bonus of £1 per share, the 
bonus to be added to the paid-up capital, making in all £6 per 
share paid up. This will be equivalent to a payment of 60 per 
cent. per annum upon the paid-up capital, the dividend in future 
being payable upon £6 per share. 

A meeting of the contributories to the Leeds Banking Company 
took place on Wednesday, before Mr. Buckley, the chief clerk, at 
the Vice Chancellor Kindersley’s chambers, Stone-buildings. Mr. 
Turquand, the official liquidator of the company, applied for leave 
to issue notices of a call of £70 per share. From his statement it 
appeared that the liabilities of the company are £503,000, and the 
call of £70 a share on the 7,340 shares, would produce £513,800, 
a sum sufficient to meet all ultimate requirements. Leave to issue 
the notices was at once granted, all questions as to the rights of 
individual shareholders or classes of shareholders being left open. 
The call meeting will be held on the 9th December, at one o'clock ; 
in the meantime there will, however, be another meeting at the 
Vice Chancellor's chambers. 

It is rumoured that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will at the 
earliest opportunity introduce a bill for equalizing the succession 
duties, and that such duties will be made payable in the form of a 
probate stamp. 

The late rise in the price of cotton has induced shipments of 
specie to Egypt. The merchants have, it is understood, given 
orders to send, through one credit establishment here, £60,000 to 
£80,000 every opportunity. It is stated that, according to the 
rate of exchange, the profit is about 14 per cent. Other shipments 
will be made when the official minimum is reduced. 

Messrs. J. Laurie & Co., merchants, of Fenchurch-street, have 
suspended payment, and they attribute the event to the failure of 
some of their correspondents. The liabilities are estimated at 


| about £30,000 ; the books have been entrusted to Messrs. Cooper 
| Brothers & Co., accountants, for investigation, preparatory to ® 


: 2 , ; | meeting of the creditors. 
The quotation of gold at Paris is about 3 per mille premium, and | he 


A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. Halliday, Fox, & Co., 


| East India merchants, is called for the 29th inst. 


A special meeting of the London and North-Western Railway 


| new capital, and also to authorize an agreement “ for the purchase 


of the Shrewsbury and Welchpool Railway, and for that purpose 


Stock, in pursuance of ‘The Shrewsbury and Welchpool (Transfer) 


| Act, 1864.” 


Wales 5 per Cents. (1888-92), 95%, 5; Queensland 6 per Cents., | 
1043 4; Victoria 6 per Cents. (April and October), 107} 4 ; United | 


States 6 per Cents., 5-20 years (1882), were dealt in at 41. 

In the foreign market the transactions have been somewhat 
animated. Mexican stock advanced at one time to 292 3, but 
closed at 29% }. 
Coupons 9 3. Turkish Consolides were dealt in ex div., and 
quoted 48 3. The resolution of the committee of the Stock Ex- 
change notifies that the Coupons are to be calculated at £2 12s. 
for £100 of the stock, that being the price at which they are now 
taken by the Ottoman Bank and other banking firms. 
Passives continued quiet at 30% {, and Certificates, 138 J. Italian 
have improved, owing to better prices from Italy, where the 
majority for transferring the seat of Government to Florence has 
imparted confidence. The old Egyptian Loan remained steady. 
Russian, Portuguese, Anglo-Turkish, and most other securities 


The Confederate Loan was at 62 3. 

Bank shares were firm, and in many cases a fresh improvement 
took place. Alliance Bank, Anglo-Italian, Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, East London, Land Mortgage Bank of 
India, London and Brazilian, London, Buenos Ayres, and River 
Plate, Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, London Joint Stock, and 
Union Bank of London, have all improved. Continental Bank 
and Bank of Queensland shares, on the contrary, were weaker. 
Ottoman Bank shares left off at 73 to } prem., showing a slight 
improvement. 


The letters of allotment of the new Egyptian Loan were distri- 
buted on Wednesday. The expedition with which the allotments 


do, | instances were quoted at improved quotations. 


In railway shares buoyancy has prevailed, and prices in many 
Shropshire Union 
advanced 4 per cent.; Great Western (West Midland Oxford), 
London and Blackwall, London, Chatham, and Dover, South- 
Eastern, North-Eastern (Berwick and Leeds Stock), North British; 
do. Edinburgh, Perth and Dundee, and Caledonian, 1; Great 


| Eastern and North-Eastern (York), and Manchester, Sheffield and 


Greek Bonds were rather firm at 23%, 4, and | Lancashire and Yorkshire, } per cent. ; 


Lincolnshire, } ; Great Western, London and North-Western, and 
and North-Eastern (Stock- 
ton and Darlington, } per share. In preference stocks the dealings 
were in Great Northern 5 per Cents. at 114; Great Western 44 


| per Cents. 98; do. South Wales 5 per Cents., 104; do. (West 


Midland, Oxford, Ist guarantee), 1264; Midland (Bristol and 


Spanish | Birmingham) 6 per Cents., 133 ; and North British 5 per Cents., 


108. In the stocks of lines in British possessions the dealings 
were to a fair extent, and prices were on the ascendant. Great 
Southern of India, Grand Trunk of Canada 2nd and 4th Preference, 


| do. Deferred, improved 1 per cent. ; Bombay, Baroda, and Central 


| India, East Indian, 
showed firmness. Venezuela, however, continued without recovery. | (Delhi and Punjaub), S 5 Bombay, Baroda, and Central India F 
| shares, and Great Indian Peninsula (New), } per share; and 


| Scinde (Delhi, 2 paid), 4 per share. 


have been made, has given great satisfaction, the applicants as a | 


rule receiving 60 per cent. of the amount applied for. The Scrip 
have been dealt in at } } prem. 


The numbers of 406 bonds, representing £87,400 of the Turkish 


loan of 1862, to be paid off at par on the Ist January, have been | 


published. 


treat Indian Peninsula, Madras, Scinde 


There was rather more activity exhibited in the general business 


of the port of London last week. At the Custom House 240 


vessels were announced as having arrived from foreign ports. 
There were two from Ireland, but no colliers. The entries out- 
wards amounted to 129, and the clearances with cargo to 93, 
besides which 22 were dispatched in ballast. The departures for 
the Australian colonies were eight vessels—namely, three to 
Sydney, of 1,976 tons; two to Adelaide, of 1,389 tons; and 
three to New Zealand, of 2,394 tons—the total amounting to 


_ 5,759 tons. 








Tue Moniteur announces that the ordinary budget of 1866 has been 
forwarded to the Council of State. It is further asserted that the 
extraordinary budget awaits the report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the suggestions for new public works. The Moniteur 


| adds, “The necessary finances for these works, and when they can be 
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executed, are questions expressly reserved.”” This means that they 
will not be provided for in the extraordinary budget. M. Fould is 
now at Compiégne. 

Tue Tribunal of Commerce of the Seine has just declared that 
when a bill of exchance is drawn on a firm which has been dissolved 
and is not met, the protest must be made against all the members of 
that firm, and not against the liquidator only. 


Tuer French papers speak of a new Mexican loan, to be brought out 
in yondon and Paris, as being on the tapis. 


Tue meeting of the Turin and Savona Railway Company, held at 
Turin on the 15th inst., was adjourned until the 19th December, and 
will then be made extraordinary, to consider the following proposals :— 
“To empower the council to conclude with the Government for the 
guarantee on the capital of the company; for the concession of other 
branches; for authority to issue new obligations; and for the amalga- 
tion of the Turin and Savona line with other companies.” 


Apvices from Turin confirm the intelligence that the various cities 
in Italy are coming forward to support the plan of M. Sella, the 
Finance Minister, and are willing to advance to the Governmene the 
Land-tax of 1865. It is, however, stated that several of the munici- 
palities of these towns are indirectly applying to the Paris and London 
markegs for money for the purpose. 


Tue last advices from Constantinople mention that the loan of | 


£750,000, contracted with the Société Générale Ottomane, comprises 
the £500,000 previously arranged for. The terms are 12 per cent. 
interest, and 3 per cent. commission. In regard to the fresh advance 
of £2,000,000 by the same establishment, and to which the large rise 
recently taken place in the shares here is attributed, the rate of interest 
is also to be 12 per cent., and 2 per cent. commission, besides 6 per 
cent. commission for expenses in collecting the duties mortgaged on 
security for the advance. 

Apvices from St. Petersburg mention that M. Mendelsohn, the 
serlin banker, had arrived in that city, and was in communication 
with the Imperial Government relative to the negotiation of a new 
loan, internal and external. It is stated that the operation will be 
brought out in St. Petersburg and Berlin, on the German principle, 
namely, of connecting its redemption with annual lotteries. 


THE report on the external commerce of Bombay for 1863-64 has 
just been circulated. It shows that the value of the whole of the 
external trade, during the period under report, amounts to £77,608,330, 
being an increase of £18,450,419 over the previous year, and of 
£35,578,000 over the value of the preceding five years; showing that 
it has more thar doubled itself in value since the commencement of 
the American war. 


Tue following communication relates to the Scinde and Punjaub 
railways: ‘‘Scinde.—By advices received from India, the traffic 
weturns for the three weeks immediately preceding the departure of 
the mail amounted together to £6,113. 9s. 10d., being £475. 6s. 3d. 
in excess of the receipts in the correspondending period of the previous 
year. Panjaub.—The Viceroy, accompanied by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjaub and about 200 of the chief civil and military 
residents and others, opened a section of the Punjaub Railway, from 
Lahore towards Mooltan, upon the 19th October. His Excellency 
spoke strongly on the advantages of railway communication, * and 
expressed himself as well satisfied with the arrangements of the day.” 


THE Quebec Mercury publishes the following in the draft of the new 
constitution proposed fur the Canadian Federation, under the head of 
“Debt and Finance :’— 

_ “58. The general government will assume all the debts and obliga- 
lions of the different provinces. 

_“39. The debt of Canada, so far as it is not specially attributed to 
Upper or Lower Canada respectively, is not at the time of the union 
to exceed $62,500,000; that of Nova Scotia, $8,000,000; and that of 
New Brunswick, $7,000,000. 

* 60. Bat if Nova Scotia and New Brunswick do not contract obli- 
gations exceeding those to which these provinces are now liable, and 
if these obligations shall be respectively less than seven or eight mil- 
lions at the time of the union, they shall be entitled annually to five 
per cent. on the difference which may exist between the total capital 
ol their obligations and the sums of eight and seven millions respec- 
tively. There is a like provision for Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward's Island. The foregoing is not intended to restrain the 
powers which the governments of these provinces possess through 
a egialatures ; bat simply to limit the debts which they will be 
Wiphetbertises into the account against the general government. 
r & 1e respective legislatures, after the expiration of five years from 
.@ date of the union, will have no power to contract the obligations 
Jast spoken of. . 

As Newfoundland and the Island of Prince Edward have not 
he aes debts equal to those of the other provinces, they will have 
pone it to receive an advance from the general government in semi- 
the dime ments of an amount equal to the interest of 5 per cent. on 
of the rae between the amount of their respective debts at the date 
fCn, a and the average of the debt per head of the population 

“a “ Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick at the same date, 
ine n consideration of the transference of the power of taxation 
mee nn Legislature, the provinces are to have the right re- 
compates to a grant of 80 per cent. per head of the population, 
ig estienaiac tae population of 1861. The population of Newfoundland 
io alle te a or this purpose at 130,000 souls. The provinces will not 
and thig php more from the general Government for local objects, 

& 63 rp : to be paid them semi-annually and in advance. 
must ox 8 ie Condition of New Brunswick is such that the Province 
revenne, ‘aaa Pnersicsngr sf a considerable amount from her local 
additional me rovince is to receive annually during ten years an 

ow $7 pear. $62,000 ; but so long as her obligations shall remain 
mp tthen sn. 390, there shall be deducted from this sum of $62,000 

nt equal to the interest at five per cent. on the difference 





“ 64. Newfoundland, for abandoning her rights on her mines, mine- 
rals, and Crown Jands, which are not yet sold or occupied, shall receive 
annually $150,000 in semi-annual payments. But that Province 
reserves the right to open, construct, and control her roads and bridges 
situated on these lands; which, however, shall be subject to the laws 
in that respect which the general Government shall think ought to be 
enacted. 

“65. The general Government is to assume all the engagements 
which may have been undertaken before the union with the Imperial 
Government for the defence of the Provinces.” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from New York on the 5th November :— 
“The flactuations in gold during the week have been violent and 
sudden. It has been as low as 218, it has even reached 250. It has 
risen 10 per cent. in two hours and lost a greater part in an hour—up 
' and down, with no sensible or explicable cause for the changes of 
value. The brokers say that the tendency, from the inflation of the 
enrrency which continues to go on, and the unsatisfactory condition 
| of the military affairs, is strongly upward, and that the Government 
| has been operating and paying the cost of keeping down the price 
| until the election is over. The latest quotation last night was 239), 
| arise of 7 per cent. from the lowest point in the morning, and of 
_ 8 per cent. since the day boards closed. Business men are in despair 
| at this ruinous fluctuation, and the project is gaining ground of doing 
business only at gold valuations for commodities, all debts to be paid 
in currency at the market value of gold on the day of payment. 

New York advices state that Mr. Charles Windsor, for fourteen 
years one of the principal cashiers of the Mercantile Bank in that 
city, has absconded, leaving a deficiency ia his accounts of nearly 
| £50,000. <A reward of £1,000 had been offered for his capture. He 

had been engaged, it is said, in unsuccessful speculations. The Mer- 

cantile Bank, after deducting this loss, has still a reserve of about 
£90,000. 

THE private advices from Buenos Ayres received by the French 
packet report unexampled commercial and agricultural progress. The 
resources of the country were being rapidly developed through the 
formation of railways and the establishment of banks and other indus- 
trial undertakings, fustered by the peace which exists throughout the 
Argentine Confederation, and the confidence reposed in the President 
and his Ministers. Just before the sailing of the packet the Chambers 
had been prorogued, and the members were returning to their hoi »s, 
after a session in which measures were passed for the improvement 
and amelioration of the institutions of the Republic. 

We have received the following notification from the Mexican Lega- 
tion :—“ Mexican Imperial Legation, London, Nov. 22, 1864.—The 
privilege granted to Messrs. Escandon by Presidents Comonfort and 
Juarez for the construction of a railway from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico cannot be definitive while it is not approved of by his Majesty 

- the Emperor of Mexico, and his Majesty has not given his decision on 
the matter to the present day.—F. pr ARRANGOIZ.” 

Ir is stated that the new bank which is about to be established in 
Mexico is to be represented in London by Messrs. Baring Brothers, 
and in Paris by MM. Hottinguer, Mallet, Fould, and Marcuard. 

Messrs. BArinc Brotuers & Co. have notified that the dividends 

| due the Ist proximo on the New Granada Two per Cent. Bonds will 
be paid in due course. 

Mgssrs. Barinas have also announced the dividends due the Ist of 
December on Chilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents., and Russian Four- 
and-a-Half per Cents. of 1560. 











Tur Bavucrarau Tea Estares Company or Assam (Limited).— 
The prospectus has been issued of the Baugparah Tea Company of 
Assam, with a capital of £200,000, in shares of £10 each. It states 
that this company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and 
further developing five valuable tea estates in Assam already in 
profitable cultivation. The estates are situated at distances varying 
from a quarter of a mile to fifteen miles from Dibrooghur, the shipping 
port of Upper Assam, and they all adjoin the Grand Trunk Assam 
Road, having direct steam communication with Calcutta. The vendor 
pledges himself that the yield from the full bearing plants was in the 
year 1862 180 chests; in the year 1863, 250. The estimate for this 
year is 400 chests ; and for the year 1865 at least 600 chests, and 120 
maunds of seed; and as after that year the young plants will be 
coming into fall bearing, the yield will consequently be considerably 
larger. The direction is respectably constituted, and the vendor 
guarantees a minimum dividend of 10 per cent. for three years. The 
purchase money of the estates is £50,000. The shares are quoted 
at { to 1 prem. 

ATLANTIC AND Great Western Rariway. —In another part 
of our paper appears the prospectus for the issue of £2,800,000 
certificates of debentures of this company. £1,200,000 have already 
been applied for. The Imperial Mercantile Credit Association 
(Limited) are authorized to receive applications for these certificates, 
which will be issued at £90 for £100, to be redeemed at par at the 
end of three years. The interest at 8 per cent., payable half-yearly, 
is guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank (Limited). The certificates 
of debentures are in sums of £100, £500, and 1,000 each, with coupons 
attached. The interest on the investment, including the redemption 
at par, is upwards of 12 per cent. per annum, exclusive of interest or 
deferred instalments. Subscribers have the option of paying any or 
all of the instalments in advance, and will be allowed a discount of 
8 per cent. per annum on such prepayments. The Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway connects New York with St. Louis, a distance of 
1,200 miles, and has also an important extension in the Erie. In 
addition to its through traffic, this line possesses almost a monopoly 
of the petroleum traffic in Pennsylvania, with vast coal fields and other 
important sources of local revenue. So successful have its operations 
hitherto been, and with every prospect of increased prosperity, that it 
is confidently expected that during the three years these certificates of 
debenture run, the payment of the principal will be provided for out 
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ween the capital sum of the provincial debt and $7,000,000. 


of the revenue alone. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


MILITARY SKETCHES.* 


Unper this title, Sir Lascelles Wraxall has collected a number 
of papers on military subjects, which he contributed to various 
periodicals during the last few years. They are of a miscellaneous 
character, and, as might have been expected, are of very unequal 
merit. Almost all of them, however, contain something of interest, 
and display marks of careful study and of independent thought. 
At the same time, it seems to us due to the public that an author 
who republishes articles of this kind should take the trouble of 
revising them, and of bringing the information they contain up to 
the level of the present moment. This Sir Lascelles Wraxall has 
neglected to do, in at least one instance ; and it certainly lessens 
materially the value of a paper on “ The Chances of Invasion,” that 
it should take as its basis the naval and military power of England 
as it stood in 1860. Our fleet is now immensely more powerful 
than it was then, and the volunteer force, which was at that time 
an experiment, has now become an institution. Many of the 
papers, we must also add, bear marks of the haste with which 
they were probably originally written, in numerous carelessnesses 
of style, and in the use of words or expressions that are, to say 
the least, of a very odd kind. These are certainly faults—but we 
are quite ready to admit that they are more than outweighed by 
counterbalancing merits. 

The first three chapters are devoted to an historical sketch of 
the organization of the French army from Francis I. to the Second 
Empire. The existing organization is not described here, as it is 
dealt with in another work by the same author. We have then 
a succinct but interesting account of the foreign troops who have 
at different times served under the flag of France, commencing 
with the Scotch guard of Charles le Gros. We shall, however, 
pass over these portions of the book, in order to come to those 
which treat of times nearer to our own, and of subjects more prac- 
tically interesting to us. The relative merits of the Austrian and 
French armies are carefully considered by Sir Lascelles in a 
chapter on the Italian war of 1859. That the latter army during 
that contest exhibited a marked superiority over their antagonists 
will be readily admitted. But most persons were somewhat 
surprised to find this the case; “ we had been told that the 
reforms introduced into the army of Francis Joseph since 1852 
had rendered it the finest in the world, and we knew too that the 
matériel was excellent. How then to account for Magenta and 
Solferino?” The solution of the problem is not to be found in 
the difference of numbers brought into the field ; nor does the 
better quality of the French artillery entirely explain for what 
took place. In the nourishment of the troops in the field, and in 
the ambulances, the advantage was on the side of the Austrians. 
On the other hand, the Austrian system of baggage transport is 
very defective, and impedes the free movement of the troops. Not 
less injurious, we are told, is the size of the subdivisions and the 
paucity of officers. In Austria, the company consists of 220 men, 
while in France and England it contains only 120 or 110 men. 
“The same force which in Austria is commanded by four field 
officers and thirty-two subalterns, has in France one general officer, 
eight field officers, and forty-four subalterns.” The effect of this 
is obvious ; for, as Sir Lascelles Wraxall well remarks, “ in an army 
the officers represent the nervous system—the more widely they 
spread, the more active the organisin will become.” But, after 
all, the difference between the men themselves is the great source 
of the superiority of the French over Austrian troops. Amongst 
the former, every soldier is taught from the first to act as an inde- 
pendent being. The notion that an unintelligent machine is the 
true type of a soldier finds no acceptance there. On the contrary, 
this is the ideal of the Austrian War Office. The object constantly 
kept in view there is “ to produce automata, and not men who 
think for themselves—an army ready for action, but possessing no 
nerves.” ‘There can be little doubt that while this continues the 
advantage must rest with the French. But, although it is plain 
enough that the Austrians are at present proceeding on a wrong 
system, it must not be supposed that ary change on their part 
would give them an army like that of France. The variety of 
nationalities and languages which exist amongst these troops 
must ever deprive their army of perfect homogeneity ; and, while 
the aristocracy retains its present exclusive spirit, and wields 
its present power, it will be impossible to excite in the ranks that 
enthusiasm for war which the prospect of promotion creates 
amongst the French privates. Some other points of importance 
in the comparison upon which we have been dwelling—one to 
which current events give great interest—are contained in the 
following passage :— 


“It has been asserted that, since 1849, the highest spheres in 
Austria have devoted their exclusive attention and partiality to the 
army, and treated it better than the other branches of the administra- 
tion. This is true; but the entire military activity of the court circles 
was in reality no more than a magnificent playing at soldiers. The 
exercising and parading, the execution of the most absurd manceuvres, 
the martinet regulations about saluting, barrack arrangements, and 
other trivialities; and lastly, the extraordinary control of the war 
department,—such were the things to which almost exclusive atten- 
tion was paid. In this way the army had an immense amount of zeal 
and time bestowed on it, bat did not appear at all grateful for them. 


* Military Sketches. By Sir C. F. Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., Author of “* The 
Armies of Europe.” London: Allen & Co. 








The Emperor Ferdinand would often intrust to an old experienced 
general matters that exclusively belonged to himself, with the remark, 
‘Do as you think proper; you understand it better than I do, and 
have ever been a faithful servant ;’ but the present Emperor insisted 
on regulating and deciding everything himself. This soon went go 
far, that the most experienced and faithful officers were snubbed for 
any objections they made through a sense of daty. Many a merito. 
rious general was punished for a well-meant remark, by being at once 
placed on half-pay. The consequences soon became apparent: it 
was seen that flatterers alone could hold their ground at court, and 
the latter grew accustomed to let itself be deceived by empty demon. 
strations of devotion. The repeated, often contradictory, regulations, 
prohibitions, and reforms that emanated from the caprice of the 
Emperor, did their share in rendering the most competent and deter. 
mined men uncertain and dubious. The laws were nearly withont 
exception temporary, and were usually repealed a few months later 
by others of an equally temporary nature. Thus, for instance, during 
not quite eleven years, the medical department was reorganized four 
times, the judicial branch thrice, the artillery and engineers thrice, 
and the commissariat four times. We can easily comprehend that 
the temper of the army was not greatly improved by these changes, 
for, as a general rule, at each reorganization deserving men were dis. 
missed and the pay of the lower ranks was reduced. The soldier 
certainly ought not to serve for money, but for honour and duty; still, 
he has a right to claim an income on which he can live respectably. 
In Austria, however, this is not the case, even in spite of the augmen. 
tation of pay in 1851. Not only is the pay of subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers in itself too small, but even the trifle they re. 
ceive is diminished one-third by the depreciation of the Austrian 
paper currency. In consequence of this, all the other ministers suc. 
ceeded in obtaining increased salaries for their employés; but the 
army remained on the old basis. In other respects, too, the destiny 
of the Austrian soldier is worse at the present day than formerly, 
The disgraceful bastinado may not be inflicted with such severity, but 
it is so quite as frequently, and in many instances for the most trivial 
offences. Moreover, many other punishments are inflicted, and the 
personal liberty of the soldier is more restricted than it formerly was, 
not only with the privates and non-commissioned officers, but also in 
the case of the officers. All independence, and consequently eelf- 
esteem, is systematically destroyed, in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciple that prevails in the French army, .and was recently warmly 
applauded by a Prussian Prince; and the unbounded shirking of 
responsibility, and pedantry, have led to the result that even the 
slightest act of duty on the part of a private is watched by several 
non-commissioned officers and at least one subaltern, while the action 
of the latter is not merely overlooked by his colonel, but even laid 
down in the minutest details. In a word, the field officer is obliged 
to perform subaltern’s duty, and the latter the corporal’s, in order to 
be looked upon as a zealous soldier.” 


Although, as we have said, Sir Lascelles Wraxall does not in 
the work before us enter elaborately into the organization of the 
French army, he devotes a very lively and graphic chapter to 
descriptive sketches of Zouaves, Chasseurs, Lancers, military bur- 
bers, &c. We cannot, however, linger here, but must pass 
on to his account of the reforms which have of late years been 
introduced into the British army. So far as his facts go, we have no 
fault to find; but we cannot pass by an attempt to give the 
Duke of Cambridge the credit of all the recent improvements in 
the condition of the English soldier. H.R.H. is no doubt a hard- 
working and well-disposed Commander-in-Chief. We are quite ready 
to admit that he is not opposed to reform ; but until he was held 
up as the “ soldiers’ friend,” we had-no idea that anyone had ever 
thought of him as the originator or author of reform. The man to 
whom more than to any other we are indebted for the recent im- 
provements in our army is (as we imagined every one knew and 
acknowledged) the late Lord Herbert; and, had not Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall actually performed the feat, we should have thought it 
impossible for anyone to write on this subject without even men- 
tioning his name. We are ready to make every allowance for any 
decent amount of flattery bestowed upon a Royal Duke ; but really 
there are limits. 

In our author's suggestions for the remedy of defects which still 
exist in our army we quite concur—so far as they go. There can 
be no doubt that the two things which are most pressingly requisite 
are some practical and effective plans for educating and employing 
our soldiers. Their present condition of ignorance and idleness 1s 
a source of evil, both to themselves and others, which can hardly 
be over-estimated. It would also, we dare say, be well to institute 
some system for exercising supervision over the non-commissione 
officers. There is no despotism like that which is exercised by “<¥ 
only one degree elevated above those upon whom it is exercised ; 
and we can easily believe that “the unsuspected tyranny practise 


. o 
; “ee . . f 
by ignorant and brutal non-commissioned officers 1s the woe a 
: » . . ” 
nine-tenths of the offences committed in the army.” Butt aes 
nl 


surely something, also, to be done by way of improving our ™ i 
of appointing officers. Until we give men of good character a 
ability a fair chance of rising from the ranks, it is idle to om 
that we shall ever obtain recruits from the sound part of ° i 
working classes. After the manner in which Sir Lascelles W Se 
has himself pointed out the advantages of exciting the ae 
of the French private, we were certainly surprised to “ ted 
silent on this point. But we ought probably to have ~ pane 
that the great military reformer of the day—the Duke of \ 
bridge—has not yet turned his attention in this direction. va 

Amongst the more interesting portions of this work poe 
chapters which contain a series of biographical sketches of t “ on 
distinguished Marshals of the second French Empire. Mac} Trish 
is Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s favourite. Sprung from an old 
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family, the Duc de Magenta is both a thorough soldier and a 
thorough gentleman. Originally intended for the priesthood, he 
subsequently entered the military school of St. Cyr, which he left 
as fourth in order of merit. From 1830 to 1855, he served almost 
continually, and with the greatest distinction, in Algeria. In the 
Crimea he led the attack on the Malakhoff. In Italy he won the 
battle of Magenta, and saved the French army by boldly dis- 
regarding the orders which he had received, and marching promptly 
upon the point where his military instinct told him that his 
assistance was required. 
the battle of Solferino. For such services and achievements he has 
been highly—but not too highly—rewarded. He bears his honours 
well; quietly, unostentatiously, without any of the vulgar display 
in which some of his colleagues delight. The Duc de Magenta 
is entirely unconnected with politics—nor was he one of those who 
had any share in the coup d'état, or in the events which immediately 
followed it. Canrobert, on the other hand, was one of the most 
active agents of the then Prince President. We must let Sir 
Lascelles, Wraxall tell us the current gossip as to the mode in which 
this was brought about. Canrobert, we should say, was at that 
time a General :— 


“ The Elysée ordered its feminine squadron to advance, at the head 
of it being Madame Mathilde Demidoff, a ripe beauty, occupying a 
rather extensive place. 
Demidoff, was separated from her husband, served as a volunteer in 
this campaign against ambitious minds. Madame K., who had already 
ventured on two Presidents of the Republic, though with very various 
success, turned her attention, or had it turned, on the modest General 
Canrobert. She performed precisely the same duties as Madame 
Gordon did with M. Vaudrey in the Strasbourg expedition. She 
lifted Canrobert into the saddle, and held him there by a guiding rein. 
This was at the beginning of November, 1851. 

“ St, Arnaud became war minister, and the signal was given. The 
Elysée, Madame K., and St. Arnaud were pulling at the general on 
one side; on the other, Lefié, Changarnier, Marbot, and Rivet held 
him by the coat-tails. Canrobert sighed: ‘ Would that I had re- 
mained in Algeria!’ The National Assembly rejected the questors’ 
motion on the 17th of November. Madame K. twisted the cord twice 
round her hand, and Canrobert hastened to her feet. He declared 
that he would obey any order signed by the minister of war. Madame 
K. congratulated him as she thanked him, and loosened the cord 
again. The same evening she wrote to the Elysée: ‘ He has just left 
me; he is ours; but take care lest he slip from us. I will do all in 
my power, do you the same.’ 

“ The remark was psychologically correct. Canrobert went to Leflé 

and Rivet. He was ‘grieved’ at the rejection of the motion; he 
regretted the doubtful position of the army; but, as regarded himself, 
he knew what he owed to the law and to the African generals. He 
only hoped that the colonels of Paris were not of a different opinion, 
To General Leflé, whose duty it was to protect the Assembly, he said : 
. ‘ Excepting yourself, said Leflé. ‘ Oh, that’s a dif- 
ierent matter,’ Canrobert replied. 
_“ Which way would the tongue of the balance incline? Canrobert 
did not know so late as half-past five on the morning of Deux Décem- 
bre. At that hour, Lieutenant-Colonel Adjutant Edgar Ney entered 
his bedroom, and handed him the ‘ written order’ of the war minister, 
St. Arnaud, to take his post on the Place de la Madeleine. Madame 
\. had forgotten nothing: ‘ The prince reckons on your great talents, 
your courage, and your devotion. Support him, and his gratitude will 
Know no limits,’ ”’ 


mm. a ; 
irust nobody ! 
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The evil of it was that Canrobert took the command of the troops 
on the Boulevards, and directed the ruthless massacre of December 4. 
To this he owes his Marshal’s baton, for neither his talents nor 
uls character would ever have raised him to the position of a 
Marshal of France. Marshal Niel is, no doubt, an admirable 
cagineer officer ; but we think Sir Lascelles gives sufficient reason 
for thinking that his abilities in the field are not of an equally high 
order. Of Marshal Pelissier there is little to be said. His qualities, 
both good and bad, lay on the surface. His worst enemies have 
hever denied that he was a good soldier. His most ardent friends 
fave scarcely dared to assert that he was a great general. He was, 
however, we believe, a thoroughly honest man, and he was certainly 
Unstained by any participation in Baonaparte’s plots or intrigues. 

in © we must stop ; but, in addition to a chapter on “ the chances 
» tivasion,” to which we have already alluded, we leave unnoticed 
‘scription of Toulon as a war-port. 





CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.* 


ott present series of the “ Chronicles of Carlingford” will fully 
“ntain the reputation which its predecessors have acquired. 
a ‘ome respects, indeed, its merits are superior to theirs, for its 
dim’ JS entirely free from the glaring ,,mprobabilities which 
the an the interest of “Salem Chapel,” and brought some of 
poy tiny of that work to an abrupt halt in the middle of the 
Prank and its characters are depicted with more accuracy and 
, “ation to detail than were bestowed upon the sketches in “ The 
ions ap “The Doctor's Family.” There is no portrait, it is 
But te Brenan volumes, which can be compared with that of 
of the «( Dalem C hapel, and there are scenes in the second series 
and,...-fonicles” in which Mrs. Oliphant displays more power 
7 mee pathos than are manifested in the pages of the “ Perpetual 
te 5" but in other respects the present work is the most 
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A Russian lady, Madame K., who, like the | 
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| artistic, and deserves to be the most successful, of her delineations 
| of life at Carlingford. Her task has not been an easy one, for it is 
| @ very quiet and almost monotonous existence which she has 
| chosen to describe. She has had no recourse to the annals of police- 
| courts or the pages of the Newgate Calendar ; no deeds of violence 
| are introduced to stimulate the jaded reader’s attention, and no 
| terrible crimes are relied upon to give a factitious splendour to 
_ characters which nothing but their guilt could render other than 
commonplace. We meet no angel forms tenanted by fiendish souls ; 
we are never harrowed by improbable sufferings undergone by im- 
possible heroes and heroines ; and we are startled by no sudden 
revelations of the thinness of the social crust on which we stand, 
and the profundity of the chasm which yawns beneath our feet. 
Mrs. Oliphant contents herself with telling a simple tale of every- 
day life, a record of very ordinary troubles and pleasures, chequered 
with only the usual amount of shade and sunshine ; but it is told 
with so much skill and care, with such genuine pathos and such 
real and natural humour, that, as we pass from chapter to chapter 
we grow more apd more interested in its characters and their for- 
tunes, return to it after each pause with an anticipated pleasure, 
and finally lay it down with a seldom realized satisfaction. 

All who have read “ The Rector” will remember the troubles of 
poor Mr. Proctor, who found himself so little adapted, after a life 
of collegiate seclusion, to preside over the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Carlingford. They will now find a new rector ruling in his stead, 
a hot-tempered Welshman, Mr. Morgan, who soon becomes in- 
volved in a contest with their old acquaintance, Mr. Wentworth, the 
Perpetual Curate of St. Roque’s Church and of the present story. 
And they will be glad to recognize the pleasant faces of the two 
daughters of the churchwarden, Mr. Wodehouse, of whom so pretty 
a picture was drawn in the former chronicles, as they sat in their 
secluded little paradise of a garden, holding sweet converse with 
Mr. Wentworth about his schools and his services, while the sun 
lighted up the budding foliage above their heads, and the apple- 
blossoms showered down their flakes upon them. The elder of the 
two, the mild, ‘‘dove-coloured” Miss Wodehouse, becomes engaged 
to Mr. Proctor, and their sensible middle-aged courtship forms a 
pleasant interlude in the story ; but Lucy, the younger sister, and 
her guide, philosopher, and friend, the Perpetual Curate, are the 
chief personages of the present Chronicles. It is mainly to Mr. 
Wentworth’s troubles, social and parochial, that Mrs. Oliphant has 
called our attention. First of all, he gets into difficulties with Mr. 
Morgan, who resents the idea of a clergyman, unauthorized by 
him, meddling with the affairs of the parish. Then he falls into 
disgrace with his aunts, the three Misses Wentworth, ladies of 
decidedly evangelical views, who come to inspect his proceedings 
before disposing of an excellent living in their gift. In the midst 
of the vexations arising from these sources, springs up a more 
serious cause of annoyance. The niece of Elsworthy, the Carling- 
| ford newsman, suddenly disappears, and popular scandal lays the 

charge of carrying her off at the door of the unfortunate curate, 

whose kindness to the real inspirer of her vagaries, a vagabond to 

whom he had given shelter in his lodgings, has placed him in an 

awkward position. In addition to these complications, he is in- 
| volved in others arising from the perversion of his brother Gerald, 
| and the profligacy of his brother Jack, so that his patience and 
_his temper are tried to the uttermost. Eventually he struggles 
| through all his difficulties ; but they are sufficient to beset him 
| through the greater part of three volumes. 

There is a slight likeness between him and the Mr. Vincent of 
“Salem Chapel ;” but no great similarity could exist between the 
humbly-born Dissenting minister and the aristocratic young 
Anglican priest. Still, each of them is earnest, enthusiastic, and 
| full of lofty aspirations and high ideals, and each is a brave soldier, 
| either of the church or chapel militant. But Mr. Vincent loves 
unwisely, and his passion renders him unfit for his work ; whereas 
Mr. Wentworth is strengthened and supported by his love. So the 
one has to leave Carlingford in despair, while the other eventually 
settles there as master of the position. Mr. Wentworth is repre- 
sented as very good, and yet he is not insipid, as so many good 
people are apt to be. For, although an excellent man, he is by no 
means faultless, being apt to think rather too much of his own 
opinion, and to despise those who disagree with him ; or, at least, 
to refuse to take the trouble to conciliate their good graces. In 
his early squabbles with the rector, he makes himself sufficiently 


| disagreeable to that worthy but irritable man, and takes no pains 
| to please the rector’s wife, who would gladly have made peace 


between him and her husband, and who invariably snubs Mr. 
Leeson, her husband’s underbred, tactless curate, whenever he 
sneers at Mr. Wentworth. Nor is he more politic in his behaviour 
to his three aunts. Those ladies pay a visit to Carlingford in 
Passion week, and on Easter Sunday make their appearance at their 
nephew’s little church of St. Roque’s. Their horror at hearing him 
intone the service, and at seeing “the carved oaken cross of the 
reredos tenderly wreathed with white fragrant festoons of -spring 
lilies,” may easily be conceived ; and Miss Leonora, the sternest of 
the three, at once determines that he shall never fill the pulpit of 
her church at Skelmersdale. He, of course, is not to be intimidated 
by his aunts’ presence ; but it has no slight effect on him. His 
feelings at seeing them appear in his church are admirably described, 
especially the thought which suddenly strikes him, that, ‘after all, a 
wreath of spring flowers, ora chorister’s surplice, was scarcely worth 
suffering martyrdom for”—a thought which haunts him through 
the service, though “ not for a dozen worlds would he have sacri- 
ficed a lily or a surplice on this particular Easter, when all his 
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worldly hopes hung in the halance.” And again, when he is 
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charged with carrying off Rosa Elsworthy, he treats the accusation 
with such carelessness that the current of public opinion soon 
begins to run against him. For a long time he refuses to take any 
steps to clear his character ; and even when a committee is appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the affair, he treats its proceedings 
with something like contempt, and unnecessarily defers the process 
of proving his innocence. 

The account of the investigation is very amusing, and the 
repentance of the rector with respect to his part in it, after Rosa’s 
absence has been satisfactorily accounted for, is one of the best 
touches in the book. It is after Mr. Wentworth has been accepted 
by Lucy Wodehouse, though he has no means of living as a 
married man to look forward to, that Mr. Morgan communicates to 
his wife an idea which has come into his head. Having been 
offered a living in the country, he tells her that he thinks of 
accepting it, and giving up Carlingford. She, poor woman, who 
had waited for him fifteen years before he had money enough to 
marry on, and had dreamt during that time countless visions of 
the happiness of her future life, the respect and veneration which 
her husband would be sure to gain, and the milder glory which 
would appertain to her as the model rector’s wife, cannot help 
feeling a stinging sense of discomfiture at the thought of how little 
his and her real positions resemble those which she had imagined, 
and that they are now to leave in so unsatisfactory a manner the 
town in which she had hoped they would reign supreme. The 
actual rector has turned out a different man to the ideal rector 
with whom she had so long been in love, and her idol is for the 
time dismounted from his pedestal. But when Mr. Morgan pro- 


Carlingford for Mr. Wentworth, to whom he feels he has behaved 
ill,—uttering his sentiments the while “in the voice of a judge 
who was condemning some unfortunate to the utmost penalties of 
the law,”—her feelings suddenly undergo a violent reaction. Very 
good indeed is the description of her delight in getting rid of her 
injurious thoughts about her husband and his jealousy of Mr. Went- 
worth, and of the gleam of pleasure which mingles with it at her 
being able to escape from an obnoxious drawing-room carpet which 
had embittered her peace of mind at Carlingford. And equally 
good is the rector’s utter want of comprehension of what is going 
on in his wife’s mind, that excellent man being “as entirely un- 
conscious that he was being put up again at that moment with 
acclamations upon his pedestal, as that he had at a former time 
been violently displaced from it, and thrown into the category of 
broken idols.” Both he and his wife are excellently described 
throughout, and so are the curate’s three aunts. They are so real 
that they must have been drawn from life, and Mrs. Oliphant has 
contrived to render them all interesting, though one is little more 
than an animated lay figure, another is a mere kindly goose, and 
the third is as disagreeable as only a strong-minded woman can be, 
who deals largely in tracts, and thinks it her duty to scold every- 
one about her. She is so hard and stern that she is accustomed to 
carry her own way in everything ; but even such women are not 
exempt from occasional twinges of kindly feeling, and there is 
great truth in the description of the humiliation and mortification 
she undergoes when, after having disposed of the living which she 
might have given to her nephew, she discovers that, after all, he 
was better fitted for it, in spite of his taste for floral decoration, 
than the clergyman she had selected on account of the supposed 
soundness of his views on matters of doctrine. 

One of the weakest characters in the book is Gerald Wentworth. 
He is a clergyman whose Anglicanism developes into Romanism, 
and he therefore resigns the family living he holds. Not content 
with this, he sets his heart upon being a priest, and gravely resolves 
to become one, in spite of the outcries of his wife, who loudly pro- 
tests against being reduced to a state of semi-widowhood. It does 
not seem to have occurred at first to Mrs. Oliphant that a married 
man with a living wife could not be received into the Roman 
priesthood—at all events, not unless the wife consented, and 
was willing to enter a convent. Ata later period of the story, an 
attempt is made to repair the error, which some discriminating 
critic had probably pointed out in the interval ; and the following 
singular explanation is introduced for that purpose :—“ His hope 
of being able to resign all things for Christ’s sake had failed him. 
Too wary and politic to maintain in a critical age and country the 
old license of the ages of Faith, even his wife’s consent, could he 
have obtained it, would not have opened to the convert the way 
into the priesthood.” We suppose that the words “too wary and 
politic” must refer to the priesthood ; but the passage appears to 
have been framed on the bewildering principle of a German 
sentence or a Chinese puzzle. The hasty reader will be apt to refer 
the epithets to the unfortunate convert, and to wish that Mrs. 
Oliphant had omitted all notice of that misguided gentleman. But, 
though a useless excrescence, he is well atoned for by his relatives, 
whose acquaintance we can strongly recommend our readers to 
make, having experienced great pleasure in making it ourselves. 
Even the minor personages are well worth studying, such as Mr. 
Wentworth senior, a sturdy English squire, very proud of his 
family, and not a little of afamily complaint which has carried off 
the male Wentworths of untold generations; and so are some of the 
inhabitants of Carlingford who are introduced to us by its chronicler, 
each of whom is individualized by a few of those slight touches 
which only a true artist can command. We shall look forward 
with interest to the next instalment of news from Mrs. Oliphant’s 
favourite little town. Its chronicles are not perhaps very exciting, 
but we can scarcely imaging the possibility of their appearing dull 
to any one, unless, indeed, he be a rival novelist. 
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ESSAY-WRITING.* 


WE seem of late to have acquired an immense appetite for 
essays. Essay-writing, the most mild and sedative form of com. 
position, appears to be running a neck-and-neck race with sensation 
novels, the most stimulating and provocative form. The yast 
amount of periodical literature poured forth every month, week, 
and day, has doubtless created, or at least encouraged, the 
particular taste to which we are referring. A large proportion of 
that literature necessarily consists of short pieces, presenting the 
most salient points of the subject in hand, and depending for 
their attraction more upon grace of style than upon elaborate ex- 
position of principles. Ordinary readers, who have no great time 
for reading—who are at work in their offices all day, and have only 
a few hours in the evening for mental recreation, but who are 
really desirous of enlarging the boundaries of their souls by com- 
munion with the minds of those whose business it is to think for 
them, and to give the results of their thinking in a compact and 
portable form—such readers, we say, are pleased with any genial 
species of essay-writing, because it gives them a variety of new 
ideas, or at least makes their own ideas more definite and clear; 
and men of this kind are increasing in number every day, as the 
more reputable habits of our time supplant the coarser enjoyments 
of former periods. It is very much the habit of some writers of 
assumed profundity to be severe on the humble seeker after a 
moderate supply of intellectual food, and to demand that no man 
shall presume to read at all unless he reads like a student going up 


| for examination; that he shall either search some one art or 


ceeds to explain that he intends to try and obtain the living of | science, if not many arts and sciences, to the most hidden depths, 


or shall remain in a condition of the grossest ignorance. There is 


| really nothing more shallow than the cry against shallowness. Few 


men have the time or opportunity to be more than superficially 
acquainted with anything beyond the bounds of their own 


| business ; but it is absurd to say that they shall not have the 


benefit of that slight knowledge. It will generally be found 
that those who wish to tie down the millions to profound 
knowledge or no knowledge at all, really desire the 
second alternative, and not the first, which they are well 
aware is an impossibility in the great majority of cases. Such 
objectors are either the old “ fogeys” of Toryism, or the younger 
professors of that spirit of universal negation and moral atheism which 
is but too common in the circles of dilletante politics and criticism. 
They hate nothing so much as an equable diffusion of literary taste 
among a people. They would go back to the old days of ponderous 
folios and weighty treatises, and they specially dislike the essay 
because it addresses thousands where the heavier composition 
scarcely addressed dozens. Addison, and Steele, and the other 
wits of the Spectator, knew better. It was they who first popu- 
larized learning by administering it in easy doses. From those 
days to these, essay-writing has been a power in the land ; and it 
is to this description of authorship, more perhaps than to any other, 
that we owe that immense extension of mental refinement which 
distinguishes the present age from the all but universal savagery 
of former centuries. The leading articles in the Times, whatever 
their faults may be, are of incalculable service in educating the 
nation, and in rescuing men who cannot study politics from mere 
inanity on the great questions of the day. The man of business 


| who simply reads those articles, or the articles in any other intelli- 


gent paper, may not be a profound politician, and may even be led 


astray in some of his views; but he is an incomparably higher 
| being than the illiterate tradesman of a hundred years ago, who, 


when he had done his work for the day, overfed or overdrank 
himself in the evening, or fell asleep to the hammering of his 


| daughter on the harpsichord. 


For these reasons, we are always glad to see works such as those 
of which the “Country Parson” has now given us several volumes. 
“A. K. H. B.” is not an abstruse, but he is an agreeable, writer. 
His sober common sense and knowledge of the world, his kind: 
liness and cheerfulness, his gleams and freaks of humour, bi 
mixture of garrulity and meditation, his general culture and col 
panionableness, are pleasant features, which we welcome again an 
again, like the accents of an old friend. He has all the cnet 
istics of a clergyman of the best kind ; easy, affable, good-nature®, 
familiar, yet not vulgar, liberal in opinion within certain limits, 
but shrinking from anything like boldness of speculation 0 
virgin coyness or prudential reserve. We are far from sure that . 
has not, as so many clergymen have, a dangerous facility of utter 
ance, which makes him a little too much disposed to pour oul 
whatever comes into his head, without considering whether 1t be . 
truth or a truism. He sometimes dilutes too largely, and seems . 
if he had got intoa trick of “ improving the occasion” —a very ™ 
nerism of contemplation. But all this is intermingled with so ™™ 
good sense and good feeling, so much felicity of illustration? < 
charm of style, that we do not know any more agreeable ge 
than his for dipping into during those stray half-hours _ 
have no serious task in hand, but are glad of a little quiet 
tainment. The present collection of essays, though not pert 
the occasional affectations of manner and laxity of style wil 
belong to the “Country Parson,” is full of excellent matter, a” on 
sustain the reputation which its author has already earned. 
is an excellent bit about “ Resignation” :— 


. . oe ery 
“ Resignation is not always a good thing. Sometimes it 184 4) 
* Pe of «Tbe 


* The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. By the Author 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” London: Longman & Co. 

Every Day Papers. By Andrew Halliday. Two vols. 
Brothers, 


London : Tic a ef 
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bad thing. You should never be resigned to things continuing wrong, 
when you may rise and set them right. I daresay, in the Romish 
Church, there were good men before Luther, who were keenly alive to 
the errors and evils that had crept into it; but who, in despair of 
making things better, tried sadly to fix their thoughts upon other sub- 
jects: who took to illuminating missals, or constructing systems of 
logic, or cultivating vegetables in the garden of the monastery, or im- 
proving the music in the chapel: quietly resigned to evils they judged 
irremediable. Great reformers have not been resigned men. Luther 
was not resigned : Howard was not resigned: Fowell Buxton was not 
resigned: George Stephenson was not resigned. And thereis hardly a 
nobler sight, than that of a man who determines that he will Not make 
up his mind to the continuance of some great evil: who determines 
that he will give his life to battling with that evil to the last: who 
determines that either that evil shall extinguish him, or he shall 
extinguish it! I reverence the strong, sanguine mind, that resolves 
to work a revolution to better things; and that is not afraid to hope 
it con worka revolution! And perhaps, my reader, we should both 
reverence it all the more that we find in ourselves very little like it. 
It is a curious thing, and asad thing,to remark in how many people 
there is too much resignation. It kills out energy. It is a weak, 
fretful, unhappy thing. People are reconciled, in a sad sort of way, 
to the fashion in which thingsgo on. You have seen a poor, slatternly 
mother, in a wayside cottage, who has observed her little children 
playing in the road before it, in the way of passing carriages ; angrily 
ordering the little things to come away from their dangerous and 
dirty play: yet when the children disobey her, and remain where they 
were, just saying no more; making no farther effort. You have 
known a master tell his man-servant to do something about stable 
or garden: yet when the servant does not do it, taking no notice: 
seeing that he has been disobeyed, yet wearily resigned : feeling that 
there is no use in always fighting.” 


An intimate acquaintance with one of the strangest and saddest 
things in human nature is exhibited in the following :— 


“Probably you have seen a picture by Mr. Noel Paton, called ‘The 
Silver Cord Loosed.’ It is one of the most beautiful and touching 
of the pictures of that great painter. I saw it the day before yester- 
day: not for the first or second time. People came into the place 
where it was exhibited, talking and laughing: but as they stood before 
that canvas, a hush fell onall. Ona couch, there is a female figure, 
lying dead. 
And beyond, through a great window, there is a glorious sunset sky. 
‘Thy sun shall no more go down; neither shall thy moon withdraw 
herself: for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of 
thy mourning shall be ended.’ Seated by the bed, there is a mourner, 
with hidden face, in his first overwhelming grief. Looking at that 
picture in former days, [ had thought how ‘at evening time there 
shall be light :’ but looking at it now, with the subject of this essay in 
my mind, I thought how that man, so crushed meanwhile, if the first 
grief do not kill him (and the greatest grief rarely kills the man of 
sound physical frame), would get overit : and after some years would 
find it hard to revive the feelings and thoughts of this day. People 
in actual modern life are not attire] in the picturesque fashion of the 
mourner in Mr. Noel Paton’s picture ; but it is because many can from 
their own experience tell what a human being in like circumstances 
would be feeling, that this detail of the picture is so touching. And 
the saddest thing about it is not the present grief: it is the fact that 
the grief will so certainly fade and go. And no human power can 
prevent it. ‘The low beginnings of content’ will force themselves 
into conscious existence, even in the heart that is most unwilling to 
recognize them. You will chide yourself that you are able so soon to 
get over that which you once fancied would darken all your after days. 
And all your efforts will not bring back the first sorrow: nor recall 
the thoughts and the atmosphere of that time. When you were a 
little boy, and a little brother pinched your arm so that a red mark 
was left, you hastened downstairs to make your complaint to the 
Proper authority, On your way down, fast as you went, you per- | 
ceived that the red mark was fading ont, and becoming invisible. And 
did you not secretly give the place another pinch to keep up the 
colour till the injary should be exhibited ? Well, there are mourners | 
5 do jast the like. I think I can see some traces of that in ‘In 
“emoriam.’ In sorrow that the wound is healing, you are ready to 
‘ear it open afresh. And by observing anniversaries: by going to 
pe surrounded by sad associations: some human beings strive to 
wir up their feeling to the sensitive point of former days. But it 
wi not do. The surface, often spurred, gets indurated: sensation | 
ete And after a while, you might as well think to excite sensation 
vi Lore: of India-rabber by pricking it with a pin, as think to waken 
bee - feeling in the heart which has indeed met a terrible wound, 

““ Whose wound is cicatrized.”’ 
Re seldom that “ A. K. H. B.” seeks to make a point by | 
aeae ng Our common nature, or by perversely selecting the worst 
siebeaes of humanity with an implied pretence that they are 
ment that one instances ; yet, in writing about the disappoint- | 
whic ab often attends on love affairs, he has fallen into a tone | 

“A we think is both degrading and untrue. We read :— 


My my friend Smith to me, a few days ago: ‘You remember | 
is fae and all about that? I met her yesterday, after ten | 
terrific 6 'e 18 a fat, middle-aged, ordinary-looking woman. What a 
Ship ; i I was!’ Smith spoke to me in the confidence of friend- 
Re . think he was a little mortified at the heartiness with which 
it ee With him on the subject of his former folly. Hebad got over 
a Detely : aud in seeing that he was (at a certain period) a fool, 
aware, come to discern that of which his friends had always been 
memory hfeetions are sometimes, doubtless, cherished in the 
the old’ af the old. But still, more material interests come in : and 
°ction is crowded out of its old place in the heart. And so, 








Death is unmistakably there, but only in its beauty. | 


| temperature, and extent. 
streams; their causes, extent, force, temperature, and direction. 





those comparatively fancifal disappointments sit lightly. The romance 
is gone. The mid-day sun beats down: and there lies the dusty 
way.” 


The only meaning we can attach to these passages is that, asa 
rule, the love of the sexes for one another is a folly; that it isa 
matter of small importance whether a man or woman is disappointed 
or not in this respect ; that the disappointment is “ comparatively 
fanciful,” and that it will be forgotten or laughed at in a very short 
time. Now, it is quite true that in the world of actual life hearts 
are seldom broken in this way, or indeed in any way; but the 
thwarting of a real affection is nevertheless a serious thing, and 
sometimes colours the whole after-current of existence. If the 
“Country Parson” was only contemplating those superficial likings 
which the enthusiasm of youth conjures up out of its own warmth 
and waywardness, he should have said so distinctly ; but he seems 
to suggest a general application, and in that sense we aflirm that 
the remark is not true. The author had probably been put out of 
temper on the subject by reading some bad poetry or sentimental 
novel; but that ought not to have blinded him to the truth of 
nature, 

We should be glad if “ A. K. H. B.” would more frequently 
select definite subjects for his essays—not to the exclusion of the 
others, but as a corrective to his rather over-great tendency to be 
desultory. In the volume before us, one of the best and most 
compact articles is the one entitled ‘‘ Concerning Cutting and 
Carving,” in which he denounces, in terms with which we entirely 
agree, the habit some editors of great poets exhibit of abridging 
| and otherwise altering the text of their authors—a custom which 
| cannot be too strongly discouraged. 

Mr. Andrew Halliday’s “ Every Day Papers” have already 
| appeared in All the Year Round, and in some other miscellanies, 
| such as London Society, the National Magazine, &c. They are 
| brisk, lively, and entertaining, and evince much knowledge of 
town life, especially in connection with the theatres. The paper 
called “‘ My Account with Her Majesty,” originally published in 
Mr. Dickens’s periodical, and by some supposed to be Mr. 
Dickens's own, gives a very good description, ina popular form, of 
the advantages offered to working men by the Post-office Savings- 
banks. It appears that this essay has been already reprinted as a 
penny tract, and also in the British Viorkman, besides being 
distributed in slips among the depositors in the banks referred to. 
We have no doubt that sucha readable and pleasant exposition of 
the benefits of the system is calculated to do immense good in the 
encouragement of frugal habits among the humbler classes. 





ASTRO-METEOROLOGY.* 


Norwitustanpine the great popularity which the pursuit 
attained through the valuable predictions of Admiral Fitzroy, 
meteorology is yet in its infancy, and by its cradle but few ex- 
perienced nurses are to be found. It is above all others a difficult 
branch of study to pursue, with the object of original discovery. 
Its established laws are few in number; the observations upon 
which its future progress must depend, are being made in the 
majority of instances, by persons whose want of scientific training 
allows their enthusiasm undue influence in recording phenomena ; 
and, above all, every phenomenon which comes to be examined is 
found surrounded by such a legion of conditions that the difficulty 
of framing generalizations is immensely greater than in the case of 
other branches of science. The chemist who wishes to discover 
the law governing the exhibition of some particular property, can 
develope the phenomenon he desires to unravel within the walls of 
his laboratory, and with as few or as many affecting conditions as 
he pleases; similarly with the mechanic, and even to a certain 
extent with the physiologist. In all these departments of know- 
ledge, the student who wishes to discover the nature of a pheno- 
menon simply produces the latter under favourable circumstances 
—in a word, he makes experiments. But when we come to deal 
with aerial oceans, whose currents are often thousands of miles in 
length, and which extend from the earth toward the limits of our 
atmosphere, the problem, whatever it may be, is by no means so easy 
of solution. What have we to inquireinto? Firstly, the direction 
of those currents which are termed permanent ; their average speed, 
Secondly, the nature of the temporary 


When all this has been accomplished, meteorology will be a 
tolerably perfect science ; but, as we have said, it is as yet in its 
swaddling clothes, its field of view very limited, its ideas few, 
its perceptions child-like, narrow, and imperfectly defined, its con- 
clusions in many cases ridiculously absurd. It is evident, there- 
fore, that much of its future will depend upon those who are 
charged with its education ; it may receive either a conventional or 
a philosophic training at the hands of its guardians, and it behoves 
us, therefore, to examine into the capacity of its trustees, if we 
would see it prosper. 

So long as it remains in Admiral Fitzroy’s care, we shall not feel 


| very much anxiety, being assured that nothing which can be 


effected will be left undone to advance its interest. But, should it 
by any mischance fall into the arms of those enthusiastic but un- 
skilled hand-maids Messrs. Saxby and Pearce, our keenest solici- 
tude would be immediately awakened. With the former candidate 
for meteoric distinction we have nothing to do at present, but we 





* The Weather Guide Book. A concise Exposition of Astronomic-Meteorology. 
By Alfred J. Pearce. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
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have a few words to say concerning the latter. Mr. Pearce has 
sent out to the public a neat little volume, which we presume to 
have been intended solely as an expression of its writer’s opinions, 
but whose pages we find devoted, to no small extent, to the science 
of Astronomy. However, be that as it may, we have had no diffi- 
culty in discovering the writer’s peculiar views. He conceives that 
the various phenomena known as meteorologic are exclusively the 
result of the operation of the planets upon our atmosphere. To 
use his own words :— 


‘‘The constant recurrence of certain changes in the state of the 
atmosphere, and variations of weather in coincidence with certain rela- 
tive positions of the Earth, Sun, Moon, and planets (Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune) has led to the inference 
that these coincidences are referable to cause and effect.” 


It is curious to see in some cases how ingeniously our author 
has pushed facts to the very ultima Thule of special pleading in 
order to support his hypothesis. Upon the objection being raised 
that Jupiter, which is nearly five hundred millions of miles from 
the earth, could hardly exert much physical influence upon the 
latter, Mr. Pearce at once evokes electricity to his aid,—that agent 
which has of late years been the refuge of all post hoc ergo propter 
hoe philosophers in this country. Let us see how he reasons 
upon this question :— 





‘** The chemical action of Jupiter’s rays has been proved to be four- 
teen times greater than that of the moon’s rays ..... . Jupiter's 
action on our atmosphere is probably electric. The amount of ozone 
in the atmosphere is usually very great under Jupiter’s influence, as 
for instance, from the 17th to the 24th of March, and from the 9th 
to the 16th of May, 1864, when the mean quantity of ozone was at 
the maximum.” 


We ask Mr. Pearce, in the name of all that pertains to common 
reason, how he draws such a conclusion as that contained in the 
last passage? Why, it is the grossest instance of the petitio 
principut argument we ever yet saw adduced. Because Jupiter is 
in a position to exert influence from the 17th to the 24th of 
March, the increased amount of ozone is due to his operation. 
Was ever conclusion more illogical? Because we are not in a 
position to say exactly why the proportion of ozone is increased, 
therefore we must attribute it to Jupiter's action. To reduce Mr. 
Pearce’s argument to absurdity, let us supply him with one in all 
efiect analogous :— 


Smith is quite capable of setting his house on fire. 

His house is burned down. 

Therefore, because we can’t find out how the fire arose, it is 
clear that Smith was the incendiary. 


We will not task our readers’ patience by going further into the 
subject with the author, whose conclusions, we may observe, are 
apparently based upon what he terms coincidence, but are really 
the result of imperfect reasoning. If any one takes the trouble to 
peruse Mr, Pearce’s volume, he will be indulged with philosophy 
of the following stamp :—On such and such a date, certain planets 
held a definite and peculiar relation to each other ; under such 
conditions, heavy rain always appears; in this case, we find it 
recorded in the meteorologic annals of Budleigh-Salterton that 
heavy showers were observed! Mr. Pearce appears to possess 
one of those ill-balanced minds which, in their vivid perception of 
extreme possibilities, rely with certainty upon conclusions that 
have no principle of science to justify them. It would be difficult 
to conceive a more remarkable instance of wildly speculative 
reasoning pushed to a ridiculous extreme. 


BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


Miss Exiza Cook, after a silence of some years—bating the 
Tercentenary Ode of last April, read at the planting of the Shake- 
speare Oak on Primrose Hill—again comes forward with a volume 
of ballads and other verses of a light and popular kind. Time was 
when, week after week, in the columns the Dispatch, she gladdened 
the hearts of that numerous and singular set of people who, with- 
out having the least idea of poetry, love to see sentiments tricked 
out in verse; and amongst this class she gained a great, and a 
deservedly great, name. With her kindly and womanly feelings, 
her domestic instincts (as evinced in such songs as “ My Mother's 
old Arm-chair”), her obvious imagery, her fluent and facile verse, 
and her high resolve never to get out of the beaten tracks 
which everybody can follow, she is well fitted to be the Poetess 
Laureate of the masses. For the particular kind of verse-writing 
to which we have alluded, nothing can be better than the compo- 
sitions of Miss Cook. She speaks to the half-educated in the 
language and tones they understand, and her verse has a lyrical 
ring about it, which, though quite distinct from the subtler harmo- 
nies of great poets, catches the ear and gives a fillip to the spirits, 
like the music of the drum and fife to soldiers on a march. She 
has no metaphysical puzzles, to set her readers wondering and 

* New Echoes, and Other Poems. By Eliza Cook. London: Routledge & Co. 

Echoes from My Youth, and Other Poems. By J. W. Jackson. ‘London : 
Triiner & Co. 


Lonely Hours. Poems. By Fanny E. Fisher. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, & Co. 


A Poem. By A 


Elijah and the Monarchy of Israel; or, National Idolatry. 
Layman. 

The Young Cottager, and other Stories in Rhyme. 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 


London : Longmans. 


By E. P. 8, London: 





guessing, with but little result beyond a sense of mortification at 
not being able to “ make anything out of it ;” she does not broach 
any novelties of doctrine, or ingenious paradoxes of morals. A 
somewhat sentimental view of the virtues and vices commonly 
accepted as such, is all at which she aims ; and the end is accom- 
plished with as little disturbance of the disputatious qualities in 
man as possibly can be. Her new volume presents all the features 
of her former works. The followers of Tennyson and Browning 
will not care much about it; but it appeals to a wide class, and 
will doubtless receive a substantial and gratifying recognition. 

Mr. Jackson, who favours us with the echoes of his youth, is 
probably still a young man. We wish we could persuade him that 
the first element in poetry is truth, and that imagination and fancy 
themselves are of very small worth unless they express positive 
verities of some kind. At present, he seems to regard poetry as a 
sort of gorgeous masked ball, at which everything goes about pre- 
tending to be something else. He has a certain facility in the 
production of splendid images, and accordingly he crowds them on 
to his page with unthinking profusion. Of course they are as often 
as not quite inappropriate; but then, we suppose Mr. Jackson 
would argue, a metaphor is a metaphor, and it is the business of 
poetry to be always ‘‘ metaphorizing.” Thus, on his very first page, 
describing sunrise, he says :— 


‘“*The Darkness trembles on her ebon throne, 
A despot fearing that her hour has come, 
For through the gloom her eagle eye detects, 
On the horizon’s utmost verge, the first 
Faint indications of advancing light, 
That glory-woven banner of a host 
Whose serried ranks, invincible and bright, 
Are sternly marching to her destined death.” 


Has Mr. Jackson ever seen the dawn with his own eyes? and, if 
so, has he never been struck with the entire absence of anything at 
all equivalent to a person trembling on a throne, or to a despot 
fearing that his hour has come, or to an eagle eye looking towards 
the horizon, or to a glory-woven banner, or to serried ranks, or to 
anybody marching to any other body’s death? Has he never per- 
ceived (supposing him to have watched the dawn with his natural 
eyes, and not merely through the delusive medium of bad poetry) 
that the most noble and sublime and touching feature of that won- 
derful process is its holy quiet and peacefulness, its suggestion of 
beneficent and unswerving law, in which beneficence the waning 
darkness bears as great a part as the approaching light? Why, 
then, abuse the poor darkness, as if it were an evil? The soft 
and gradual displacement of one great and good dispensation ol 
God by another great and good dispensation—the slow resolution 
of darkness into light—the beautiful absence of anything in the 
nature of antagonism—the dignity, the order, the harmony, the 
sacred unity and completeness of the whole phenomena—surely all 
this offers far higher elements for poetry than paltry images about 
ebon thrones and banners, which no man can attempt to realize to 
his own mind without finding the whole thing break down into 
absurd incongruities. It is true that Spenser and our earlier poets 
wrote professedly mythological descriptions, in which Aurora and 
Tithonus and Hyperion came forth with something of their old 
Greek reality and power; but the art of painting pictures of that 
kind seems to have been lost, and the truth of nature is so much 
finer a thing that we see no reason why any attempts should be 
made to bring back the older fashion. Mr, Jackson must not 
suppose that we are objecting to metaphors or imagery in them- 
selves ; we are only insisting that they shall represent some 
species of truth. There are two lines in a little poem of Shelley’ 
about the dawn which are highly metaphorical, and yet absolutely 
true to the appearances of nature. He says :— 


* The stars«burnt out in the pale blue air, 
And the thin white moon lay withering there.” 


Now, of course the stars do not burn out, nor does the moon 
wither ; but they seem to do so, and the poet has exquisitely 
reflected that aspect of nature in the lines we have quoted. Mr. 
Jackson may not have in him the capabilities of a Shelley ; but he 
might make some advance in that direction if he would only loo 
at the world for himself, and tell us what he really sees and feels. 

Miss Fisher, in the Preface to her volume called “ Lonely Hours, 
makes a confession which generally, and not without reason, pr& 
disposes critics against a writer. She says :— 

“Some of these verses were written at rather an early age, for 
instance, ‘The Cottage Home,’ at eleven, and ‘The Tiny Grave, “4 
thirteen; but the greater number of those composed about that per! 
have been either lost or destroyed, and these included many that f 
prized most; others were thrown off amidst household avocations : 
almost all were written without elaboration or the superintendence > 


The answer is’ the 


: + om ight 
literary friends, whose book knowledge, or world knowledge, ™'S 
| have compensated for my own defective attainments.” 
; ' cs ish 
| One cannot help asking, after these admissions—Why publi 


the poems at all, if they are so very defective! - a 
old, cld reason which professedly incompetent writers see! ae: 
sider sufficient excuse for putting forth any amount of crud os 
injudicious friends have persuaded Miss Fisher that the ex 1 
recreations of her leisure are fit for the severe trial of go n 4 
last sentence of her Preface, the lady—by a rather Hibernl’ 


2 eal Ra ies itics will let De 
reversal of the ordinary prayer—begs that her psc Pa may be 


Thus bidde®, 


compositions “ enjoy whatever limited period of ex 
assigned to them, by tempering mercy with justice. 
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we have the less hesitation in qualifying our otherwise kindly 
forbearance by saying that we do not think Miss Fisher is likely 
to attain any great distinction as a poetess ; though that is no 
reason Why she should not amuse her “ Lonely Hours” by the 
yroduction of apparently facile, and certainly not ungainly, verses. 

The “ Layman,’ who essays to improve upon the Scripture 
narrative of the life of Elijah, also indulges in a Preface, and one 
which is ten times more unfortunate than Miss Fisher's, because it 
is simply pretentious and foolish. The author finds in the actions 
of the great Hebrew “attitudes more sublime than that of the 
hoary bard” (to wit, Gray’s “* Bard”) “ hurling ‘ ruin on the ruth- 
less king’ from the heights of Conway ; and touches of pathos in 
his history deeper than any uninspired thought could have con- 
ceived.” Moreover, the events connected with the institution of 
monarchy in Israel are described by our author as succeeding each 
other with unexhausted interest, and as awakening every variety 
of emotion, like—now, what does the reader suppose! why, like— 
“the moving or dissolving pictures of the present day”! In 
another page of his Preface, the writer says that “‘ he rejoices in the 
opportunity which the nature of his work affords him, to bear, in 
these times of shallow doubt or systematic depreciation of Scrip- 
tural truth, the humble but earnest testimony of ‘ A Layman’ to 
his full and unqualified belief in the strict authenticity and Divine 
source of the miraculous agencies here recorded.” We hope the 
Church will feel reassured in the midst of her anxieties by this 
profession of faith ; yet we doubt if even Dr. Colenso would com- 
pare one of the most important parts of the Bible to a dissolving 

However, our poet, besides extending his patronage to 
Scripture, trusts that he has furnished “ some eventful scenes of 
human story, and pregnant lessons for human conduct, and some 
pleasing pictures for a well-regulated imagination.” It may be that 
we have an ill-regulated imagination ; but we can discover nothing 
in the “ Layman’s” composition but turgid diffuseness and presump- 
tuous ignorance of the elements of poetry—which, indeed, is only 
what might be expected from a Preface so full of conceit and 
affectation. 

The “Stories in Rhyme” of “E. P. 8.” are all written in a 
religious strain, and with a view to instruction. The style is 
simple, and the tales are evidently intended for the young or the 
uneducated. 


view. 





THE FUTURE CAPITAL OF ITALY.* 


At a time when the momentous question of the future Italian 
capital and the suppression of the Pope’s temporal power is being 
discussed at the courts of France and Italy, M. Rey has given to 
the French public an entertaining little treatise on both these sub- 
The author is evidently well versed in the matter in hand, 
which he has very carefully and attentively studied, having long 
resided in the principal towns and cities of Italy. He has taken, 
we think, an impartial view of his subject, stating at the com- 
mencement of his essay that his sole object is to advance the 
general interests of Italy, so that her revolutions shall bring about 
the fruits of civilization and liberty. While greatly admiring the 
people of Turin and of Piedmont generally, both for their political 
wisdom and military courage, and likewise as being the prime 
movers of the late revolutions, M. Rey deprecates the position of 
lurin as the permanent capital of Italy, although he admits that 
t has many claims to that rank. He objects to it on several 
grounds, and amongst others that its language is’ semi-barbarous, 
(ts population very mixed, comprising a considerable French and 
Swiss element, and boasting but little in literature or art, its 
pubic buildings not sufficiently grand or imposing, and its rude 
statues not commemorative of Italian heroes ; while its geographical 
position he considers (as it undoubtedly is) very precarious, since 
it offers many facilities to the inroads of French and Austrian 
armies, 

_M. Rey is nevertheless opposed to the transfer of the seat of 
Government to Rome as the future capital of Italy, and to the 
abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. He declares that his 
loliness would never consent to such a measure, and that the 
Presence of Victor Emmanuel in the Eternal City would be a per- 
Petual source of disquietude both to the Pope and his Cardinals, 
‘nd would be made a constant pretext for party feuds, internal 
“ssensions, and foreign intrigues. Such a movement, he argues, 


ects, 


My be fatal to Italian liberty and progress. Neither, says 
™ 4ey, do the populace of Rome appear at all desirous of any 
Political change, or manifest the least interest in any of the great 
desert wtich are at present agitating Europe. The author 
P, wt reheat: as a proud and ignorant people, quite corrupted by 
nb ‘aluence, and denounces them as “une race dur, vindicatif, 
_ ue & la civilisation.” Our author seems to concur in the 
eq opinion as to Florence being the most eligible city for the 
» Je seat of the Italian Government, for, besides taking the lead 


Vi 


advan, towns in intellectual greatness, it enjoys the further 
inte . \ges of a central position, and all the appurtenances neces- 
evi Combine in one harmonious whole the elements of Italian 
“ition now scattered over the several provinces. On the 
of fa meven M. Rey is desponding as to those beatific prospects 
pamphlet viele being ever fully realized. He concludes his 
obtrud ®t by remarking that passions and unforeseen mishaps 
..lde themselves too frequently and too actively in human 
"al a counsels of moderation and calm advice to make 

‘elves heard. But this is one of those hasty generalizations 
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adapted for the upper than the middle classes. 





* Turia, Florence, ou Rome, Par Rodolphe Rey. Paris: Dentu, 
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which commonly contain within themselves a vast amount of error; 
and certainly up to the present time the Italians have not been 
wanting in moderation, self-control, and superiority to the fugitive 
interests of the hour. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE.* 

To manage a household well is the next thing to managing a 
State well ; perhaps we might even say that it is of still greater 
importance to the happiness of the community. It is a very rare 
art, too; for of all the thousands of masters and mistresses in this 
country alone, how few are they who completely understand the 
science of securing their own comfort ; and of the corresponding 
thousands of servants, how rare are the instances of thorough 
capacity and willingness to do the work that has been undertaken! 
The employers complain of their domestics, and the domestics rail 
against their employers ; and probably, in nine cases out of ten, each 
is ignorant or forgetful of the very essentials of harmonious co- 
operation. The master or mistress is either coldly unsympathetic 
and exacting, or injudiciously familiar ; and in the one case the 
servants’ duties are grudgingly performed, while in the other they 
are neglected. The servant, on the other hand, is too frequently 
grossly incapable of performing the work that is expected of him 
or her. It seems a common belief amongst the class of domestics 
that no special knowledge is necessary for discharging the 
business of a household; that servants are merely hired in 
order that they may bring to the command of their employer 
so much motive power in the shape of muscular strength. 
Though, taking food and lodging into account, they not unfre- 
quently both demand and obtain an amount of wages such as, 
among artisans, can only be earned by skilled labour, they appear 
to think that in the daily routine of roasting and boiling, bed- 
making, fire-making, washing, cleaning, and orderly execution of 
the decencies of a highly-wrought civilization, no exhibition of in- 
telligence whatever is required, and experience is a vain superfluity. 
It would positively be a benefit to the whole land if servants could 
be stimulated to a more exalted view of their labour—we mean, of 
course, in combination with such an educational training as should 
teach them modesty as well as ambition. We should be glad to 
see cooks, footmen, maids of all work, and the other varieties of 
the genus, taking a genuine and honest pride in their occupation ; 
seeking to learn it, as other people seek to learn theirs ; making it 
a business, and adding knowledge to knowledge and experience to 
experience, as the merchant and the professional man do in their 
respective spheres. We are convinced that it would soon “ pay,” 
and that liberally, while it would do more than anything to ad- 
vance the dignity of service, by giving it a place among the ac- 
quired arts. Why should not John, hearing of the achievements of 
James, or Susan those of Mary, be fired with a noble emulation to 
be equally perfect in his or her part, and so make equal wages ? 
It is sometimes said that modern servants have been spoiled by 
education ; but we utterly disbelieve it. If the servants of former 
times were really better than the servants of these, which we 
strongly doubt, it is not education which has ruined the latter ; it 
is rather the lack of education—of reasonable culture combined 
with special training. We want servants’ schools all over the 
kingdom. The selfish policy proclaimed by the O'Dowd in the 
last number of Blackwoods Magazine, of keeping our domestics 
ignorant that they may be the passive slaves of our comfort, is a 
purblind mistake, which, if it could be carried out in these days, 
would be certain to react in some serious way on the happiness of 
those who planned it 

Pending the general formation of the particular schools we have 
desiderated, and even after their formation, the work before us will 
be found of some service in teaching the duties both of employers 
and employed ; for we hold that responsibilities attach to the one 
as well as to the other. The author published a book of a similar 
kind more than thirty years ago; but this has necessarily become 
obsolete in many respects, and he has now given us the results of 
the latest inventions and discoveries, and the impress of the newest 
fashions of existing society. The housekeeper, the cook, the lady’s- 
maid, the nursery-maid and sick nurse, the housemaid and laundry- 
maid, the dairy-maid, the butler, the valet, the footman, the coach- 
man and groom, and the gardener, each has a division to him or 
herself, and the writer appears to have brought a large and varied 
experience to bear on his subject, though he has not been able 
to escape that incidental twaddle which seems to be inseparable 
from treatises of this kind. The book, however, is better 
The genuine maid 
of all work—the “ servant gal,’ whom Leech immortalized, and on 





whom so many are dependent for their comfort—is omitted. Will 
the author some day give her a volume all to herself ? 
SHORT NOTICES. 
The National Review. New Series. No. I., November, 1864 


(Chapman & Hall).—The first number of the New Series of the 
National Review presents a very varied table of contents, but strikes 
us as being, on the whole, rather heavy. It opens with an article on 
** Presidential Government,” by Mr. A. Freeman ; for it is a part of 
the system on which this periodical is to be conducted that the writers 
are at liberty to affix their names to their articles—a privilege of 





* The Domestic Service Guide: a Handbook of the Duties of the Housekeeper, 
&e. 


London; Lockwood & Co. 
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which, in the greater number of instances in the current issue, the 
reviewers have availed themselves. Mr. Freeman is blest with that 
philosophic habit of mind which is capable of seeing the good that 
may be included in many different systems, and of weighing impar- 
tially the merits and defects of all. Though the title of his article 
would seem to imply that it has reference simply to the form of 
government existing in America, it is really a comparison of three 
forms—hereditary monarchy, as we have it in England, an elective 
Presidency, such as we see in the United and Confederate States of 
America, and an Executive Council, of which the Federal Government 
of Switzerland is an example. Each of these forms Mr. Freeman 
considers best for the country in which it is found, and where it has 
grown up naturally ; but the Swiss system he describes as “ the least 
open to positive objection.’ The English system, thongh working 
admirably among ourselves, seldom bears transplantation into 
other soils, and would be an absurd failure in any new community 
without an aristocratic class or medieval traditions. 
system,” says the writer, “is open to objections of the gravest kind ; 
yet there can be little doubt that it will bear transplanting better than 
either of the other two, and that it is better suited than either of the 
other two to the circumstances of those new commonwealths, which are 
arising in distant corners of the world.”’ Whether for dissent or agree- 
ment, Mr. Freeling’s article is well worth reading, though somewhat 
ponderous and uninviting in style. We cannot speak very highly of 
Mr. Walter Bagehot’s essay on ‘ Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning, or Pure, Ornate, and Grotesque Art in English Poetry,” 
which we think takes a rather superficial and inconclusive view of 
the subject. Three articles on religious topics—viz., ‘“ Modern 
Editions of the Greek Testament Considered, including the State of 
the Text and its Interpretation,’ “ The Relation of the Pauline 
Epistles to the Historical Books of the New Testatment,” by the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler, and “ The Crisis of Faith,” by the Rev. James 
Martineau—are full of learning and thought, but are written from a 
point of view too nearly approaching modern Rationalism to recom- 
mend them to the readers of this journal. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
discourses on “ The Functions of Criticism at the Present Time” in 
a strain which shows that he thinks but little of the existing state of 
criticism in England; Mr. George Hooper contributes a very careful 
and elaborate summary of General Todleben’s work on the defence 
of Sebastopol, wherein the statements of the Russian officer are com- 
pared with those derivable from other sources; Mr. W. R. Greg has an 
essay on “‘ Statesmanship in Constitutional Countries,” the upshot of 
which is that Parliamentary Government and the free criticism of the 
press have dwarfed the genius of our statesmen, by subjecting it to 
the petty necessities of the hour; and an anonymous writer brings 
the ** Report of the Public Schools Commission ”’ to a close examina- 
tion, pointing out several errors in the present system of tuition. 
The only light article in the number is one on Madame de Sévigné, 
which contains a good deal of anecdote. We perceive that the 
Review is to be published only twice a year, which ought to make 
its articles choice; but we should recommend a little greater infusion 
of entertainment. The plan of giving essays on abstract subjects, 
without waiting for books to stick them on, offers abundant oppor- 
tunities for any amount of variety that may be considered desirable. 





Lyra Mystica: Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. (Longman & Co.).— 
The present collection of hymns is a companion volume to the * Lyra 
Eucharistica” and the ‘‘ Lyra Messianica,’”’ already published under 
the same editorship. It originated in the accumulation in the editor’s 
hands of a good many pieces which would not harmonize with the 
former works, but which Mr. Shipley was most unwilling entirely to 
suppress. To these have been added divers others, some of which 
have been printed before, though the greater number are original. 
The names of the writers are mostly the same as those which we 
observed in the previous collection, and comprise several which are 
well known in High Church circles. Indeed, there is no mistaking 
the particular section of the Church of England from which these 
devotional exercises proceed; and the very form of printing and 
binding—the one a marvel of uncouth ugliness, making a foolish and 
utterly unsuccessful attempt at fusing Roman type with the medieval 
style of missal-writing; the other a coxcombical imitation of ancient 


ecclesiastical forms—sufficiently declare the feeling and tendencies | 


of all concerned. ‘ The title, ‘ Mystica,’” says the editor, “ was 
chosen as indicative of the mystical interpretation which has been 
given in many of the poems in the following pages to the sacred or 
legendary events, or to the doctrinal statements of Holy Scripture, or 
to the other subjects upon which the hymns and verses were composed.” 
The numerous compositions included in this volume are of course of 
various degrees of merit; but we must leave to such of our readers 
. pron to seek the collection the task of assigning the relative worth 
or each, 


The White Brunswickers ; or, Reminiscences of Schoolboy Life. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. With Illustrations (Routledge & Co.)— 
A very excellent purpose has been proposed to himself by Mr. Adams 
in the conception of this story. He has been disgusted, as so many 
thoughtful men are, by the cruelty and bullying often practised by 
schoolboys upon their weaker or less spirited companions; and he 
has shown the evil effects of the system in a tale which exhibits con- 
siderable dramatic power and knowledge of character. The record 
has very much the effect of being substantially true and within the 
personal experiences of the author; at least, the reader cannot help 
feeling impressed with a sense of reality. The narrative concludes 
with two tragic incidents, pathetically related ; but there are other 
passages which show that the author has a perception of humour and 
a quality of lively description. Altogether, the book is beyond the 
ordinary run of boys’ books. 


Goody Platts and hex Two Cats, by Thomas Miller (Sampson Low & 
Co.),—and Original Nursery Rhynes for Girls and Boys, by Alexander 
J. Ellis, F.R.S. (F. Pitman),—are books designed for very young 
children. The first is written in words of one and two syllables; the 
second ranges, in its styles of compositon, from the prattle that 
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befits babies to the more mature trifling of little boyhood and girl. 
hood. We speak with diffidence on a question at once so delicate 
and so important; but we should think that both are likely to amuse 
their special publics. 

Peter Parley’s Annual for 1865: a Christmas and New Yeay’s 
Present for Young People, edited by William Martin (Kent & Co.), 
appears this year in a more elaborate and gorgeous form than here. 
tofore, but retains many of its old characteristics. Brilliant in scarlet 
and gold binding, it presents a tempting array of stories, sketches, 
essays, and scraps of knowledge (sometimes a little too fragmentary), 
and a multitude of pictures, of which we are bound to say that the 
coloured prints are very coarse and bad, and that the wood-cuts haye 
frequently the appearance of having been used before. Boys, 
however, are not critical, and the volume is certainly showy and 
attractive. 


The Sinall House at Allington has been issued by Messrs. Smith 


| & Elder in a single volume, with fiveof Mr. Mi!lais’ original illustra. 
| tions. This will help to spread still farther the fame of Mr. Anthony 


Trollope’s charming tale. 

The Autographic Mirror, No. XX., contains as its great attraction a 
page of inedited sketches by Leech, full of that lamented artist’s 
humour and truth of representation. Some of them seem familiar to 
us; but they are probably the rough hints which were afterwards 


| worked up into perfect works for Punch, or other publications. Thero 


is also a fac-simile letter from Leech, in which (under date July 
28th, 1863) he speaks of being “ pressingly occupied with a forth. 
coming second series of oil sketches, in addition to other matters ”— 
the work (alas!) which killed him. The number likewise contains 
a capital sketch of the elder Disraeli, by Thackeray. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A MYSTERIOUS paragraph during the past week has been going the 
round of the daily press, setting forth that a certain literary 
celebrity is about to go to law with another literary celebrity, 
because in a certain serial a certain tale, or novellette, has not been 
completed as it should have been by No. I. of the literary celebrities, 
the proprietor having requested the second literary celebrity to finish 
the work so sluggishly performed by the first. The whole meaning 
of the affair is this:—A short time since, a tale by Mr. Sala, then, as 
now, engaged as “ Special Commissioner”? in America for the Dail: 
Telegraph, was commenced in All the Year Round. A portion was 
already written, and the manuscript for the latter part at first came 
with tolerable punctuality, then slowly, and ultimately not at all. Mr. 
Dickens, desirous of keeping good faith with the readers of his 
pericdical, thought that, under the circumstances, he had better get 
the story finished by another hand, and accordingly confided the task 
to one of his writers. Mr. Sala, it is said, is especially vexed that his 
story should be handed for completion to another, and has determined 
to bring the matter to a legal issue upon his return from America, 
which will be in about a fortnight or three weeks. 


The export duty on rags from France will shortly be reduced. lt 
is now twelve francs; but very recently a commercial treaty was made 
with Switzerlaud, whereby the impost will ‘* be reduced by successive 
diminutions, spread over a period of three years, to four francs on 
100 kilogrammes—an alteration in the advantage of which Great 
Britain will, of course, participate.” The words between inverted 
commas are from the pen of Mr. Layard, when writing to the president 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in his official capacity o 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


A memorial of one of the early Christian burial societies, or clubs, 
has recently come to light. M. Rossi, in the “ Bulletin of Christian 
Archeology” recently published, gives a most interesting essay o> 
some bronze measures with inscriptions lately discovered near 
the Via Nomentana. One was a tablet bearing the following 


_ inscription :—‘“ Caius Heanleius Januarius quinquennalis aram = 
_ libus suis Serrensibus donum posuit et locum schol ipsi acquisivit. 


With this were two bronze vases inscribed as follows :—‘ C. Cirias 


Zosimus sodalibus ‘suis mesura LI A DD Seresibus.” The larger 
of the vases is found to be the measure of the sertarius, and the 
smaller the half-sextarius. With the exception of one preserved * 
Strasburg, the former is the only authentic seatarius existing, 80 
that the interest of the discovery is considerable. The editor = 
cludes that the “‘ Schole sodalium Serrensibus” refers to ae eery 
Christian burial society ; and, from the style of letters used in i 
inscription, fixes the date of its existence as the third century. the 
measures are supposed to be those by which the contributions to th 
school were measured. 


Again we hear of the versatile Damas. It appears that recently 
has been regaling the inhabitants of Nismes with his literary ont as 
tions and his cookery. He read to the members of the “= “a 
Commerce several scenes of an unpublished drama, entitled ya 
and Juliet,” imitated from Shakespeare. He also served up to os 
friends a new dish of rabbit cooked by himself, and likewise pe 
a concert at the Hotel de Ville. Of this last, one of the local aoe itr 
remarks that what was wanting in quantity was supplied by qua" 
very few persons being present. 


The recent case of Low v. Routledge, wherein was affi ps 
right of an American to legal protection over literary gag oo 
published in England, because he happened to sqjourn 10 4 oe ait 
during the time of its issue, has, as we might well imagine, ™ cial 
cussed with considerable satisfaction in American literary Ngazett? 


rmed the 
rss 


since the news has travelled across the Atlantic. The te ith the 
published in Philadelphia expresses itself perfectly satisfie a wettest 


decision as it stands, and says that it must be accepted ae eto th 
declaration of the law of England. With regard to the “age ON 
legal “ opinion” that “English authors, whilst residing 1° hority 8 





are protected by American copyright law,” it says n° aut 
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civen for the statement except a reference to the United States 
Statutes ; and it is very true that the present Act of 1831, as well as 
the original Act of 1790, applied in terms not only to citizens 
of the United States, but to those who are resident therein. 
The nature of the residence contemplated bythe law is a matter 
of doubt, and it may also be doubted whether the requisite resi- 
dence has ever been judicially defined. We should hesitate 
long before expressing the opinion that it applied to temporary and 
transient sojourners. In America, the question is certainly an open 
ene. Mr. Cartis, in his ‘* Treatise on Copyright,” refers to no adjua- 
dication on the point. A case, however, arose in 1839 before Judge 
Betts, in New York, which it may be important to revive. An appli- 
cation was made to him for an injanction to restrain Mr. Collier from 
selling a cheap edition of Captain Marryatt’s novel, “‘ The Phantom 
Ship,” on the ground that the copyright had been purchased from the 
author by Carey & Hart. It was contended, in favour of the applica- 
tion, that Captain Marryatt was, at the time of the sale of the copy- 
right, a resident of the State of Pennsylvania, and, therefore, had a 
right, under the law of 1831, to dispose of his works in the same man- 
ner as an American citizen. Against the application it was urged that 
he was not a resident of the country, and, therefore, not entitled to avail 
himself of the provisions of the law. It was stated that he came to 
that country in the spring of 1837, and travelled over a considerable 
part of the States. He visited Philadelphia during his stay, and 
while there filed a declaration of his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States. It appeared that during the whole of the time he 
was in the country he not only considered himself a British subject, 
but was an officer in the British navy, and that during the trouble in 
Canada in 1838 he offered his services to be employed as an officer in 
the Provincial army. Judge Betts replied that the only question for 
the court to decide was whether Captain Marryatt was a resident in 
that country. The term resident had been decided to mean a perma- 
nent inhabitant of the State. It was evident that a man who was a 
mere transient visitant, whose family, business, intentions, and rela- 
tions, were all abroad, could not be considered a resident, and the 
filing of a declaration of intention to become a citizen could not make 
him one. The court, therefore, decided against the application. 


With the exception of a few Missionary Travels, and the experiences 
of certain literary captains out on whaling expeditions, we really know 
very little of Polynesia and the strange communities that exist out 
there. Of the Fiji Islands, however, we are shortly to have an 





interesting account from the pen of Mr. Pritchard, our late consul | 


in those parts. 


The author of the ‘‘ Curiosities of London” will publish, in a few 


days, a library volume of “ Walks and Talks about London,” in which | 


the creat form the 


iat lité. 


metropolitan changes now in progress will 


able books for boys, is about to start a new I!lustrated Magazine for 
the young, to be called Merry and 
Messrs. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 
of boy life and girl life, adventures, 
music, games, and articles illustrative of Scripture history and doc- 
trine. In the first number, which will appear in January, a story by 
Mrs. Webb will be commenced, entitled *“* Benaiah: a Tale of the 
Captivity.” The younger generation is certainly being liberally pro- 
vided for. 


It will consist of tales, sketches 


A new shilling Magazine starts on the first day of the new year— 
The English Gentleman’s Magazine of Literature, Religion, Science, 
aid Art. At first, the title sounds like some fresh change in the 
fortunes of Cave’s old Gentleman’s Magazine, which still exists, and 
appears monthly before a select number of readers, but which is un- 


Although the residence of the author smacks of Wales, he is in 
reality a native and resident of the State of New York. Recently 
many works on family history have been published in the United 
States. 


The activity at present observable amongst the publishers of this 
country does not find a parallel in the busy centres of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. From recent advices we learn that the 
book-trade is decidedly dall over there, the attention of readers, pub- 
lishers, authors, editors, and everybody else, being carried away by the 
great Presidential contest. From the catalogues that have reached 
us we compile the following list of announcements of new books in 
preparation on the other side of the Atlantic :—- 


Messrs. SHeppon & Co., of New York, announce “ Lientenant- 
General Winfield Scott’s Autobiography,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Campaign Life 
of General George M‘Clellan ;” ‘“ Neander’s Planting and Training 
of the Christiaan Church,” with Notes by Dr. Robinson; “ Liberty’s 
Ordeal,” a Union Poem by the Rev. P. P. Bishop; “ Revolt of the Colo- 
nies,” by Jacob Abbott; “ Mamma’s Talk with Charlie,’ by Aunt 
Susan ; ‘‘ Reminiscences of New York City during the last Fifty Years,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Matthews, formerly Chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York; ‘* Walter in Damascus,” by Dr. Eddy. 

Messrs. W. H. AppLeton, of New York, promise us “ The Hero 
Boy, or the Life and Public Services of Lieutenant-General U. 8. 
Grant,” by the Rev. P. C. Headley. The recent sale by auction of 
books consigned to England by this firm has given very considerable 
satisfaction. It is more than probable that large stocks of American 
publications will be sent here fur sale in the spring. 

Mr. G. W. Carteron, of New York, has in preparation ‘ Second 
Life,” translated from the French of Saintaine, author of “ Picciola;”’ 
* Elegant Life in Paris,” translated from the French of Mortemarte 
Boisse; “‘ The Art of Tying the Cravat,” translated from the last 
Paris edition. 

Messrs. Watker, Wisk, & Co., of Boston, will shortly issue a 
** History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth Congress,” by the Hon. Henry Wilson, U.S. Senator from 
Mass., and Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs ; “ Mar- 
tin’s History of France ””—Louis XLV., 2 vols.; “ Harriet Martineau’s 
History of the Peace,’ with an Introduction, 4 vols. (1800-54) ; 
“ The Freedmen, their Conduct and Prospects,’ by Ed. L. Pierce; 
**The Young Crusoe,” profusely Illustrated; ‘“ Youth’s History of 
the Rebellion,” by Wm. M. Thayer, Vol. Il.,—Roanoke to Murfrees- 
boro ; “ Spectacle Series’”’—Vol. VI.—‘* Berlin,” fully and appropriately 


| Illustrated; “ Philosophy as an Absolute Science,” by L. 8. Froth- 


ingham. 

Mr. F. Leyvoupt, of Philadelphia—the Pickering of America—will 
shortly issue “ ‘he Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,”’ from the 
German of W. A. Lampadias, with Supplementary Sketches, by J. 


| Benedict, H. F. C ellstal t . 8. Willis 
“ Old Merry,” a writer who has already published some very agree- | Benedict, H. ¥. Choriey, Helistab, Bayard .Tegler, end Ek 8. Wilts, 


edited and translated by W. L. Gage; * Real and Ideal,” a Collection 


: i h ice i } siti § Pia. Foie ir; ** NV i 
Wise, and to be issued by | of Metrica! Compositions, by J. W. Montclair ; ‘*‘ Mother Michel and her 


Cat,” from the French of E. de la Bédollierre, by Fanny Faller, 


i i | illustrated. 
travels, biographies, poetry, | illustratec 


A new work by M. Jules Verne, the author of “ Cinq Semaines en 
Ballon,” called ** Voyage au Centre de la Terre,” will appear in a few 
days. 

‘The interest which the public has taken lately in meteorology and 
climatology will probably draw attention to a work recently brought 
out at the house of J. B. Baittitre er Fits, by Dr. Pietra-Santa, 
entitled ‘‘ Essai de Climatologie, Théorique et Pratique.”’ 

An elegant volume, written by a Zouave, has appeared at the 
Librarie Centrale at Paris, on the war in Mexico, with the title “* Les 


| Bivouacs de Vera Cruz A Mexico.” 


known to the great mass of the reading public. The publisher of the | 


hew venture says :—‘ It is believed that many members of the Church 
of England would welcome the appearance of a popular Monthly 
Magazine specially devoted to its cause, which avowedly exhibits its 
principles, and which both fairly represents the judgment of its divines, 
and allows the voice of its laity to be heard.” 


Messrs, CuarLes Grirrin & Co.’s list of new works and new 
editions comprise, among others, Dr. Aitken’s ‘Science and Practice 
of Medicine,” third edition, revised and partly re-written, 2 vols. ; 
“Shakespearian Creations,” illustrated with photographs from the 
paintings of Mr. Lewis, exhibited at Stratford-on-Avon on the cele- 
bration of the Shakespeare Tercentenary, accompanied with letterpress 
Within illuminated borders, by 8. Stanesby; ‘‘ Voices of the Year, or 
the Poet’s Kalendar;” Professor Craik’s “History of the English 
Literature and Language,” 2 vols., royal 8vo.; “Gems from the 
Yoets,” new edition, with illustrations printed in colours; ‘ Golden 
Leaves from the Works of Poets and Painters,” edited by Robert Bell, 
~ vols., with plates on steel ; “ London Labour and the London Poor,” 
Cheap edition, Vol. I. 


_The Owl has not re-appeared, as was promised, with the fogs of 
November ; but other sheets, apparently suggested by the success 
which attended the Owl publication, are appearing. Very lately, in 
Brighton, the Rapier has been issued, evidently conducted by amateurs 
who admire writing of the “slashing’’ kind. It is far superior to 
many local sheets of a similar character which have occasionally 
“ppeared—as, for instance, those issued in Liverpool and Manchester 
tot long ago. The Anti- Teapot Review has reached a fourth number, 
and, from the strange title and thoroughly original contents, appears to 


ret With considerable patronage at the hands of literary curiosity 
yers, 


I Punch’s Pocket Book is announced for publication on the 30th inst. 
oa we believe, contain a few illustrations by the late John Leech, 

uch were done a short time before the lamented decease of that 
gentleman, 


Gjrollectors of geneological works may now obtain a “ History of the 
man Family in England and America, Traced in the Line of the 
°n. John Gilman, of Exeter, N.H.,” by Arthur Gilman, of Glywllyn. 


The first series of L’Autographe has appeared in a very handsome 
volume. 

M. F. V. Raspail has just bronght out a new work called, 
“Nouvelles Etudes Scientifiques et Philologiques.”’ 

‘** Histoire d'une Conscience” is the title of a new romance, by 
M. Etienne Ernault, published by Dentv. It is described as treating 
of “ the strangest and most terrible attribute of the human soul.” 

The sixteenth volume of the ‘‘ Correspondance de Napoleon I.” 
has just appeared at the house of Henri Pion. 

Messrs. Miche. Lévy Freres, upon closing their annual account 
with M. Renan last Midsummer, found that the sale of his “ Life of 
Jesus” slightly exceeded 120,000 copies. The sale is still ver} 
considerable. 

From a correspondent we learn that eight months ago Count 
d’Ezpeleta, the Civil Governor of Madrid, seized several hundred 


| copies of M. Renan’s notorious work, which had been ordered by 





Alfonso Duran, the well-known Spanish and foreign bookseller at 
Madrid. The mayor refused to surrender them, or to inform the 
bookseller by virtue of what law they were seized. M. Daran’s 
request that the books might be sent back to Messrs. Lévy has not 
been attended to. 

It is said that Baron Liebig intends to resign his chair in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, with the view of settling in London. He will there 
occupy an important position, which has been offered to him by the 
company to be formed for utilizing the sewage of London. 

Prince Napoleon is said to be busily engaged writing a history of the 
Bonaparte family. 








Newsrarer Latin.—Bad Latin seems the order of the day; and 
the Times and the Saturday Review are the chief offenders. It is not 
long since the Times was “ hauled over the coals” for a false quantity 
in some Latin verses which it printed, and for the correctness of 
which it was supposed that its editor stood sponsor. Again, the other 
day the Times was to be caught tripping, when it quoted the first 
words of Juvenal’s first Satire wrongly—‘“‘ Usque ego auditur 
tantum?” In our school editions the word is not ‘ Usque,” which 
will not scan, but “‘ Semper,” which will scan. Bat more recently the 
Times has given currency to a paragraph relating to Bishop Selwyn, 
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in which it designated him “a bishop in puribus”’—a strange mixture 
between “in partibus’”’ and “in puris naturalibus.’” The Standard, 
determined not to be behind the Times in the badness of its Latin, 
last week, in criticising the performances of the Davenport Brothers, 
embodied the phrase, ‘* Omnes contra omnibus,” the English of which 
we should much like to know. The editor of the Saturday Review 
seems either to ignore, or, at least, to forget his Horace, to judge from 
the following remark :—‘ We may just notice in passing, that if 
Mr. Clay’s shelf had contained a Latin dictionary, he might have 
known better than to use curriculum for a chariot. The courteous 
Cicero would have been dreadfully puzzled at such an expression as 
driving a curriculum.’ Cicero may, or may not, have used “ cur- 
viculum ” in this sense, but at all events Horace does, in the very first 
ode of his very first book— 
** Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.” 
— Guardian. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Afternoon Lectures on Literature at Dublin. 2nd Series, Feap., 6s. 
Ainsworth (W. H.), The Spendthrift. Feap., 1s. 
Autographic Mirror (The). Vol. I. Folio, 21s. 
Bavnatyne (Rk. M.), Royal Warrants. Cr. 8vo., 163. 
Bate (Rev. J.), Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Truth. 
Beatrice of St. Mawse. 18mo., ls. 
Bentham’s Theory of Legislation, Analysis of, by W. H. Fletcher. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Blakisten (P.), Clinical Observations on Diseases of the Heart, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Blomfield (Bishop), Memoir of. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Bonar (H.), God’s Way of Holiness. Newedit. 18mo., 2s. 
Peace. New edit. 18mo., ls. 6d. 
Book (A) of Characters from the Writings of Earles, Overbury, and Butler. 

Feap., 3s. 6d. 
Bowen (Rey. C.), Heart Work. Fcap., 5s. 
Brereton (J. L.), Poems. Feap., 5s. 
Burkitt (Bishop), Notes on the New Testament, New edit. 
Burnt Child re 18mo., ls. 
Carpenter (W.), Dictionary of Synonymes. 6th edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 
ee (The) of Gems from the Pvets. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

itto. Red-line edit. Cr. 8vo, 6a. 

Cassell’s History of England. Vol. VIII. Royal 8vo., 6s. 
Classical Biography. Feap., 3s. 6d. . 
Constable's Educational Series.—Spelling and Dictation Class Book. 12mo , 1s, 6d, 
Cox’s Companion to the Family Medicine Chest. 42nd edit. 18mo., 3s. 
Crowe (J. A.) and Cavalcaselle (G. B.), History of Painting in Italy. Vols. I. and 

II, 8vo., £2. 2s. 
Domestic Stories. 
Dyer (T. H.), History of Modern Europe, 
Eifie’s Friends. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Ellis (W.), Philo-Socrates. Vol. IV. 
English Children Abroad. New edit. Feap., 5s. 
Engel (C.), Music of Ancient Nations. Svo., 16s. 
Englishwoman (The) in India. Cr. 8vo., és. 
Ferguson (R.), Teutonic Name System. S8vo., 14s. 
Forsayth (F. J.), Amos Waters and other Poems. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Foss (E.), The Judges of England. Vols. VIL., VIII., and LX, 
Fry (D.), Lunacy Acts. 12mo., 5s. 
Fullerton (Lady G.), Too Strange Not to be True. 
Gatty (Mrs.), Parables from Nature. Illustrated. 
Good Words. Vol. for 1864. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Gould (8. B.), Iceland. New edit. Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Groeser (C.), Thesaurus of French Literature. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Grey (Karl) on Parliamentary Government. New edit. 8vo., 9s. 
Gronow (Captain), Celebrities of London and Paris. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 
Hadley (C.), Stories of the Apostles. , 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
of Old. Newedit, 2 vols. 18mo., 2s, 6d. each, 
Hagenbach (R.), German Rationalism. 8vo., 9s. 
Hawthorne (N.), Our Old Home. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
The Snow Image. Lllustrated. Square. 3s. 6d. 
Heiton (J.), Old World and Young World. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Howard (G. B.), The Christians of St. Thomas. Cr. 8yo., 10s. 
Hymns and Thoughts in Verse. l6mo., 1s. 6d. 
from the Land of Luther, 16mo., 4s. 
on the Litany. Feap., 3s. 
Jackson (General Stonewall), Life of. By R.L. Dabney. Vol. I. 
Jephthah’s Daughter, by C. H. Heavysign. 16mo., 5s. 
Keii and Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. II. 
Latham (H.), Sertum Shakespenanum. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Laud (Archbp.), Devotions. New edit. Feap. 5s. 
Lechler and Gerok’s Commentary on the Acts. Vol. IT. 
Lever (C.), Tim Burke. New edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., l4s. 
Lin on (E. L.), The Lake Country. 4to., 21s, 
Little Duke (The). 5th edit. Feap., 3s, 6d. 
M‘Causland (R.), Adam the Adamite. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Marshall (Mrs.)s Helen’s Diary. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Maurice (F. D.), The Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ, Cr. 8yo., 9s. 
Maurice Dering. Cr. 8vo , 6s. 
Meek (Rev. R.), The Ministry of Angels. 18mo., 2s. 
Mejbourne (Bp. of), Foundation Truths. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Michie (A,) Overland Route from Pekin to Petersburg. 8vo., 16s. 
Mick Tracy. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Miibourne House, By Author of ‘‘ Wide, Wide World.”’ 
Miler (T.), Goody Platts and her Two Cats. Fecap., 1s. 
Miter (Max), Handbook for Study of Sanskrit. Part I. 
Nichols (T. L.), Bidgraphy of the Brothers Davenport. 
Norman (Rev. R. W.), Sermons, Cr. &vo., 7s. 6d. 
O’Brien (C.), Margaret and her Friends. 18mo. 1s, 
Oliver Dale’s Decision. 12mo., ls. 
Percy Talbot, by G. Graham, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 
Quain’s Anatomy. 7thedit. PartI. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Kamage (C, T.), Beautiful Thoughts from Greek Authors. Feap., 4s. 6d. 
Riddie (J.), Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 8th edit. 2 vols. S8vyo., lls, 6d. 
Roberts (A.), Discussions on the Gospels, 2nd edit, 8vo., 16s, 
Romola, by George Eliot. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
Royle (J. F.), Manual Materia Medica, 4th edit, 
Sand (L.), For Life. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Select Library of Fictiou,—Lever (C.), A Day’s Ride, a Life’s Romance. Feap. 2s, 
Shedd (W. G. T.), History of Christian Doctrine. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Sherwood (Mrs.), Waste Not, Want Not. New edit. Crown 8vo., ls. 6d. 
Shipley (Rev. O.), Lyra Mystica. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
Snnles (S.), Lives of G. and R. Stephenson. Feap., 6s. 
Smith (P.), History of the World. Vol. II. S8vo., 12s, 6d. 
(W.A.), on Enuresis. 3rd edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Songs in Sorrow, and Songs of Joy. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
Stewart (A.), The Tree of Promise. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Tabor's Teachings, by Author of ‘‘ Heaven our Home.” 
Temple Anecdotes (The). Vol. I. Feap. 5s. 
Tracts for Christian Seasons. 3rd Series. 4 vols. 
Valentine (Mrs.), No More, No Less. 4to., 1s. 
Walmsley (H. M.), Chasseur d’Afrique, and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Whymper (H.), Fostage -tamp Album. New edit. 4to., 3s. 6d, 
Wildermuth (O.), By Daylight. Feap., 3s. 6d. 


8yvo., 15s, 





2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 15s. 


Cr. 8yo., 5s, 


By Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.” New edit. 
Svo., 30s, 


Vols. III. and LY. 


12mo., 2s. 6d. 


8vo., £2. 2s, 


New edit. 
8vo., 21s, 


Cr. Svo., 68, 











Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


8vo., 10s, 6d. 


8vo., 10s, 6d, 


Feap., 3s. 6d, 


8vo., 78. 6d, 
Cr, 8vo., 5s, 








Feap., 12s. 6d. 





Feap. 3s. 6d, 
Feap., 14s. 


Wilson (E.), Student's Book of Cutaneous Diseases. Part I. Cr. 8yo., 5s. 
Woodward (H.), Es ays and Letters. Sth edit. Cr. 8vo., 10s, 6d. 
Wordsworth (C.), On Shakespeare’s Knowledge of the Bible. 2ndedit, Cr, 8yo., 


Us. 
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NOTICE.— With our issues of Saturday, 
31st December, and January 7th, 1865, will 
be published GRATIS, TWO SPECIAL AND 
HIGHLY INTERESTING SUPPLEMENTS, review- 
ing the Progress of Literature, Science, Art, 
and Religion, in this Country and Abroad, 
during the Year 1864. Annual Subscription, 
post-free, including these special Supple- 
ments, One Guinea. 

OFFICE, 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


AD VERTISEMENTS. « 
THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 


32 pages. Price Fourpence, 








Published every Saturday. 


ContENts oF No, 229, November 19, 1864:— 


Fiyg Arts :— 
Music.—New Musical Publications, 
The London Theatres, 


ScrENCcE :— 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Monzy anp CoMMERCK. 

Reviews or Booxs :— 
The Travels of Pedro de Leon. 
Errors of Science and Theology. 
Lays of the Western Gael. 
Vacation Tourists. “ 
The Nationalities of the United King- 

dom. 

A Book about Women. 
New Novels. 
Short Notices. 

Scribblingin Books, and Notes in Books, 

Literary Gossip. 

| List of New Publications for the Week. 


Rxrvizw oF Pouitrcs. 

The ‘Saturday Review” 
Working Men. 

A Watery Mayoralty. 

Foreign Dealings, Past and Future, 
with Japan, 

The Morality of the Condemned Cell. 

The Fight for the Sewage. 

An Attorney-King. 

The Propriety of Public Executions. 

Lord Spencer's Gift to London. 

Sir Emerson Tennant and “ The Story 
of the Guns.” 

The Hurricane at Caleutta, 

Federal Recruiting in Lancashire. 

Railway Outrages. 


Tus CuurcH :— 


Dr. Manning on the Church of England. 
The Trials of a Naval Chaplain. 
A Graveyard Scene, 


and the 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 1), 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may ble had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 
The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Tol. J., 10s.; Wol. 1J., 188.3 Vol. I11., 16s. ; Vol. 1V., 16s.; Vol. V,, 
16s. ; Vol. VJ., 12s. 6d.; Vol. VII. 12s. 6d. Vol. VILL. (January to 
June, 1864) is now ready, price 12s. 6d. 
Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, 
may also be had, 
OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLCURS.— Will 

Kw Open, on MONDAY NEXT, the Annual WINTER EXHIBITION OF 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES by the Members, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East. 
GEORGE A, FRIPP, Secretary. 





ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, Clapton, Instituted 1813, 
for the maintenance and education of fatherless children of either sex, and 
wherever resident.—Orphans are eligible between the ages of 7 and 11, being re- 
tained in the Asylum until 15, 
The next Election occurs on the 23rd January, 1865, 
be had at the office. 
97 Orphans were admitted in the past year. 
91 Orphans have been received in the present year. 
470 Orphans are now in the Institution. 
2,946 Orphans have been already benefited. 
CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the current expenditure will be gratefully received, 
as the Charity mainly depends on voluntary aid. : 
Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d. ; for two votes, £1. 1s. ; life subserip- 
tion for one vote, £5, 5s.; for two votes £10, 10s. 
TULLIE CORNTHWAITE, M.A.,) . 
JOHN GODDING M.A., - 5 Hon, Sows 


Office, 1, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. JAMES ROGERS, Secretary. 


Forms of application may 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS 
AND OTLEY’S, 


307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 
Next the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 








SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas, 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from Two 
according to the supply required. : * 

Great Advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, 12 the large 
number of Volumes supplied at one time. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. . 

The best French, German, and Italian Books also added immediately © 
publication, 

All the Magazines and Reviews; 
temporaine,” ‘‘ Revista Contemporanea,” 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH and FO 
ture is large, and has been accumulating since 1736. 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. ‘ fom 

*.* A Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Books of the past Season, withdren® say 
circulation, being clean and perfect copies of the most popular works of the es) 
at very 1educed prices, is now ready. 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Guineas to any amount, 


“Revue des Deux Mondes,” “ Revue Con- 
‘« Preussischer Jahrbucher,” &c. __ 
REIGN Liter 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 











HE BAUGPARAH TEA ESTATES COMPANY OF 
T' ASSAM (Limited). 
Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each. 
First Issue, 10,000 Shares. 
10s. per Share on Application; 10s.on Allotment. No call to exceed £1 per Share, 
"or to be made at a less interval than three months from a previous Call, 
Where no Allotment is made, the Deposit Money will be returned in full. 
4 minimum Dividend, payable Half-yearly in July and January, of 10 per cent. per 
~ annum for three years, is secured to the Shareholders, to the satisfaction of the 
Directors. 
Drrectors. 
HENRY CONSTABLE, Esq. (of the firm of Henderson & Constable, 40, Cannon- 
street, E.C., and Widmore House, Bromley, Kent), Chairman, 
G. Bone, Esq, (Chairman of the Coal, Corn, and Finance Committee), 44, 


Minories. c 

4, Cohn, Esq. (late of the firm of Cohn, Feilmann, & Co., Calcutta), 23, Cullum- 

~ street, B.C. 

-W. Eames, Esq., Calcutta, and Dibrooghur, Assam. 

C. Seaton, Esq., 45, St. George’s-road, Eccleston-square. : 

J. G. Sturch, Esq. (Direetor of the Sugar Refining Company, Limited), 21, Mincing- 
lane, E.C. ss 

T Tell, Esq. (of the firm of John Teil & Co., Caleutta), Kidderpore House, 
Joltons, Brompton. 

* This gentleman will join the board when the estates are transferred. 
Catcurta AGrnts.—Messrs. John Teil & Co. 

Bayxgrs 1y§ Lowpon.—The London and County Bank, 21, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Bankers rN Catovurra.—The Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, 


and China. 
Sortcrror.—Clarence Harcourt, Esq., 2, King’s Arms Yard, E.C. 
Broxers.—Messrs. Smith & Binney, 5, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 


Avprrors.— Messrs. Deloitte, Greenwood, & Dever, 4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Sroretary (pro tem.).—T. R. Eames, Esq. 
Tewrorary Orricres,—St. Michael's House, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and further developing 
Five valaable Tea Estates in Assam already in profitable cultivation, 

The estates are situated at distances varying from a quarter of a mile to fifteen 
miles from Dibrooghur, the shipping port of Upper Assam, and they all adjoin the 
Grand Trunk Assam Road, having direct communication with Calcutta. 

The estates comprise fully 4,500 acres, of which 500 acres are already planted in 
tea-cardens—125 being of 4 and 5 years’ growth, 50 of 3 years’, 225 of 1 & 2 years’, 
and 100 jast planted. The whole of the lands are held direct from government, 
either in fee simple or redeemable in fee simple by the payment of 5s. per acre, or 

na perpetual lease from the government, paying 2s. per acre per annum, ? 

The vendor pledges himself that the yield from the full-bearing plants was in 
the year 1862, 180 chests; in the year 1863, 250. The estimate for this year is 400 
chests; and for the year 1865 at least 600 chests, and 120 maunds of seed; and 
as after that year the young plants will be coming into full bearing, the yield will 
consequently be considerably larger. The vendor, who will act as managing 
director, and remain in Assam on the estates for the space of ‘three years, confi- 
dently anticipates, from estimates he has carefully prepared, that in the year 1868, 
when the first of the five annual instalments of the purchase-money is to be paid, 


at least 1,500 acres will be in full-bearing, yielding, at the moderate calculation of 
} maunds an acre (a yield already exceeded on the full-bearing lands), 4,500 
maunds of tea, or over 360,000 pounds in weight; this will give a net profit of at 
least £15,000, irrespe.tively of seed, which is at present realising from £17 to £15 


a maund, 

The vendor has substantially guaranteed to the Directors a minimum dividend of 
10 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital for the first three years; but, from 
the preceeding paragraph, it will be seen that the Directors are justified in antici- 
pating from the first considerably larger dividends. 

The purchase-money is fixed at £50,000, payable 5,000 within one month from the 
date of allotment, £2,500 four months from said date, £2,500 seven months from 
said date, and £5,000 ten months from said date, and the residue in five annual 
instalments, commencing in January, 1868, with interest at 5 per cent. The 
Directors have the option of paying £14,000 of any such instalments in fully se 
shares of the Company, which shares shall only participate in the dividend to the 
extent of calls made, 

The vendor defrays all expenses incidental to the formation of the Company up 
to the allotment of Shares. 

The Articles of Association and Contract with the vendor may be seen at the 
Offices of the Company. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained of the 
Bankers, the Solicitor, Brokers, Auditors, and at the Offices of the Company. 


PARTICULARS OF ESTATES. 


1. The Baugparah Estate.—This estate is situated on the Sessa River, about 
five miles from Dibrooghur, and adjoins the Grand Trunk Road. There is a 
manager's house, 80 by 40 feet, a tea-house, store, and the usual offices, Extent 
of land, 1,200 acres ; 225 acres planted in tea, 

2. lhe Bor-Pathar Hstate—Is situated upon the Dibroo River, a quarter of a 
mile from Dibrooghur; it adjoins the military station, and is in the vicinity of a 
large population. There isa manager's house 70 by 40 feet, tea-house and the 
usual buildings; extent of land 200 acres; 100 acres planted in tea. 

_3.* The Bokul Estate—Is situate on the Grand Trunk Read, about half a mile 
ean the Baugparah Estate, and consists of 100 acres, of which 35 are planted in 
ea, 

1." and 5.* The Tenga and Temli Estates—Are situated on the Grand Trunk 
Road, Js miles from Dibrooghur; extent of land 3,000 acres, of which 140 are 
planted in tea, 


; * The usual assistants’ houses have been erected on each of these. 

pe BAUGPARAH TEA ESTATES COMPANY OF 
ASSAM, 

The Share List of this Company will be closed on THURSDAY next, the Ist 

of DECEMBER, for Town, and FRIDAY, the 2nd of DECEMBER, for the 


Country, 





By order, 
_ St. Michael's House, Novy. 24, 1864. T. R. EAMES, Secretary, pro tem, 
. HE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
. (LIMITED). 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Paid up, £500,000. 
DrreEcTors. 
; JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman. 
Xenophon Balli, Esq. Charles Kelson, Esq. 
E. J, Coleman, Esq. G. G, Macpherson, Esq. 
Mr, Alderman Dakin. Sir J. H. Pelly, Bart. 
James Dickson, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 
P. D. Hadow, Esq. Sir 8. D. Scott, Bart. 
J. O. Hanson, Esq. H. D, Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
W. H Harford, oe. Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
G, F, Holroyd, Esq. . F. G, Westmorland, Hea. 
J. G. Homére, Esq. Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
Captain J. Gilbert Johnston. M. Zarifi, Esq. 
M ANAGERS.—Henry J. Barker, Esq.; and T, Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 


Soricitors.— Messrs, Ashurst, Morris, & Co.; and Messrs. Edwards & Co. 


apne’ Association receives money on deposit for fixed periods, on terms to be 
5+ cer upon 





Makes advances on approved Securities. 
“‘*s0ates Loans, and undertakes General Financial Business. 
“ W.C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 


Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate-street-within. 








bey OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
Every information will be readily afford.d on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or at Home, may 
be secured by an Annual Payment of £8 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local 
Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT-SILREET, and 64, CORN HILL, 
; WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1349. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly 


Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 9th of JANUAKY, 1865. In addition to the Metropolitan Exami- 
nation, a Provincial Examination will be held in the Townhall of Leeds. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar 
(Burlington House, London, W.) at least fourteen days before the commencement 
of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are entitled to proceed to 
the Degrees conferred by the University in Arts, Science, and Medicine, and are 
exempt (1) from the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for 
admission to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst; (2) from those Examinations 
of which every Medica] Student now commencing his professional studies is required 
to have passed some one; (5) from the Preliminary Examination otherwise im- 
posed by the College of Surgeons on Candidates for its Fellowship ; and (4) from 
those Examinations of which it is necessary for every person entering upon Articles 
of Clerkship to an Attorney to have nennell oom one,—such as Matriculate in the 
First Division—being entitled to the additional exemption from one year’s service. 


WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
November 17th, 1864, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by AUCTION, at 


their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on THURSDAY, December 1, and two 
following days, at one o'clock precisely, a carious and valuable COLLECTION of 
ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS, removed from the Temple, consisting of : 
Fine Illustrated Works—Books of Prints—School and College Classies—Archi- 
tectural Works—Civil Engineering— Biography and Memoirs— Domestie and Rural 
Economy — Fishing — Geology — Heraldry — English History — Languages and 
Dialects—Law—Manners and Customs—Medicine— Mineralogy—Poetry and the 
Drama—Early-printed Works of Wit and Drollery, Magic, the Hermetic Sciences, 
Witchcraft, &e.—Curious Works in French, Italian, and other Languages— 
Oriental Literature—and a large variety of Books in all Classes of Literature, 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





‘Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.”’—Sir Davip Brewster, F.R.8., &. 


“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.’’—Atheneum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 








I i EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
SHERRY, 
Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 54s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 
CHAMPAGNE, 
Sparkling, 36s., 428.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s., 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jotet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c. 
PORT, 
For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 423,; fine old ‘* Beeswing,”’ 48s., 60s.; choice 
Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s. to 120s. 
CLARET. 
Good Bordeaux, 18s., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 
s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 72s.; Latitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. 
BURGUNDY. 
Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Rétie, *60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 


Burgundy, &c. 
vila oh HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s, ; 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 72s.; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s. 
MOSELLE. 
Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscatel, 
60s., 728.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s,, 66s., 78s. 


Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 1448. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a 
Post-office Order or Refereuce, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the i , 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the real seal, pink 
label, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. » Ne 
inci towns in England ; or 





Hollowa 
| genteel ily. App 


O BE LET—AN EXCELLENT FURNISHED VILLA 
for six, nine, or twelve months, pleasantly situated near the Camden-road 

, N., with good den, Terms moderate. Well adapted for a small 
i, A. Z., 11, Burleigh-street, Strand. 
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For FAMILY ARMS.—NOTICE.— Just complete, a valuable 

INDEX, containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly every family in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; the result of thirty years’ labour. Extracted 
from public and private records, church windows, monumental brasses, and other 
places, all over the kingdom. Families desirous of knowing their correct crest, 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; coloured, 6s. Arms, Crest, 
and Motto beautifully painted, with heraldic description, 128. Pedigrees traced. 
the origin of Family Names; Wills searched ; Arms impaled and quartered. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 6d., post-free, by T. CULLETON, Gene- 
alogist, and Lecturer on Heraldry, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane. 


UST PUBLISHED, in Relief Printed in various Colours, the 
following Monograms, Crests, &c., suitable for albums :— : 

2 Sheets.—The Monograms, Arms, and Crowns of the Queen, the late Prince 
Consort, and all the Royal Family. 

5 Sheets.—The Monograms aud Crowns of the Emperor, all the French Royal 
Family, and Nobility of France, 

5 Sheets.—The Arms of every Archbishop of Canterbury, from 1070 to 1864. 

6 Sheets.— Ditto, Archbishops of York, 1070 to 1864. 

4 Sheets —The Arms of every College in Oxford and Cambridge. 

15 Sheets.—The Crusts and Mottoes used by Her Majesty’s Regiments throughout 
the world. 

11 Sheets.—The Crests and Mottoes used by the British — 

6 Sheets.—The Arms, Supporters, and Coronets of every Duke and Marquis. 

90 Sheets.—The Coronets, Monograms, and Arms of Earls, Barons, and British 
Commoners, many of which are from original manuscripts at the College of Arms, 
British Museum, church monuments, and other places, 

This rare and valuable collection of Family Crests, never before known to the 
publie, is sold at 1s. per sheet; 12 sheets, 9s.; 12 dozen sheets, £3. 12s., being the 
whole series of 1,728 different Crests, post-free. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Diesinker by appointment to Her Majesty, 30th April, 1852; to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales; and Her Majesty’s Government, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of 
St. Martin’s-lane. : 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, for Engraving Arms on 
Stone, Steel, and Silver, according to the law, of Garter and Ulster King-at- 
Arms, by Authority. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. 6d.; Book-Plate engraved with 
Arms and Crest, 15s. ; Crest-Plate, fs,—-T. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen, 
by authority (April 30, 1852), and Diesinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane,) W.C. 
ULLETON’S SOLID GOLD SIGNET-RINGS, 18-carat, 
Hall-marked, engraved with any Crest, 42s.; ditto, very massive, for Arms, 
Crest, and Motto, £3. 15s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure gold.— 
= CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane). 


CS. PATENT LEVER EMBOSSING PRESSES, 

2ls., for Stamping Paper with Crest, Arms, or Address. Any person can 
use them. Carriage paid.—T, CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. 
Martin’s-lane). 


ULLETON’S VISITING-CARDS.—Fifty, best quality, 1s., 

post-free. Engraving a Copper-plate, in any style, Is. edding-Cards, 

50 each, for Lady and Gentleman, 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name 

— inside, all complete, 13s. 6d. Carriage Paid.—T. CULLETON, 25, Cran- 
ourn-street (corner ot St. Martin’s-lane.) 




















CSESESTORS GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY. No 


/ Charge for Engraving Die with Crest or Motto, Monogram or Address (as 
charged for by other houses), if an order be given for a ream of the best paper, 
and 500 best envelopes to match, all stamped free and carriage paid for 21s.— 
Hi ne Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s- 
ane), 


ULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING LINEN prevent 


the ink spreading, and never washes out. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d. ; 
Set of Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, post-free for stamps.—T. 
CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


ASELIERS IN GLASS OR METAL.— The increased and 
increasing use of gas in private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
to collect all the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is new and 
choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and 
dwelling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly for him; these are ON 
SHOW over his TWEN'tY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are marked in plain figures, 
at prices proportionate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the large:t and most remarkable in the kingdom—viz., from 12s. 6d. (two-light) 
to £22. 


AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 
8. BURTON invites attention to this season’s SHOW of LAMPS. It 
embraces the Moderateur (the best Parisian specimens of which have been care- 
fully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer’s Magnum, and other lamps for 
candles, and comprises an assortment which, considered either as to extent, price, 
or pattern, is perfectly unrivalled. 
ORG SION TIE wckinastisdenyivencevenevescdpeae vevsscsesere 4s. Od. per gallon. 
Palmer’s Candles................cccccecscceccececseeseeves Os. 9}d. and 10d. per Ib, 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 

of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE gratis, and post-paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Showrooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, New- 
man-yard, London. 








- BREECH-LOADING FIRE-ARMS ‘DEPOT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OF SMALL FIRE-ARMS. 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 


Contractors for the supply of Snider’s, Mont Storm’s. Wilscn’s, and other systems 
of Breech-loading Carbines and Revolvers, and respectfully invite an inspection of 
the same at 


THE LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, & FOREIGN ARMOURY. 


Works: Great Charles Street, Birmingham. Agency: 38, Lime 
Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
ManaGer.—G. 8. MELLAND. 


PLIMSOLL’?S COALS. 


Wallsend Coals, 2s. per ton less than Cockerell’s. 
WHITE LION WHARF, BANKSIDE, S.E. 
Depéts: THE MIDLAND, ST. PANCRAS, No. 5 Office, 
and KING’S CROSS. 

HEAD OFFICE.—6, BROWNLOW STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 

Every description of Coal supplied. Prices post free on application, 











NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 


Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators. : 


GaBRiet's Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 


These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges 2 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTs, 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET; CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Ciry Estanitisnment—i6, LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 


30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 418, Strand (opposite Charing- 
cross Railway Station), established 1820, 


Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable than any yet produced, They are selt-adhesive, affording support 
to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but one 
visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying competition. Consultation 
free. Teeth from 5s. ; sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, 
utility, and success of this system, vide Lancet. 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been 


during twenty-five years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, 
aud universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for Acidity ofthe Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is prepared, ina state of 
pa pee and of uniform strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172, New Bond. 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world, 








Forwarded free on receipt of Twelve stamps, 


FEW OBSERVATIONS ON GOUT AND RHEU- 


MATISM, by one who has never failed to cure the same wherever it has 
fallen in his way. A sample bottle of the Medicine forwarded free to all parts on 
receipt of 40 stamps. 


Address, R. CAMERON, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London. 


D. NUTT’S 
DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 








FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF 
LITERATURE, 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly Importations from the Continent. 

Orders for Books not in Stock executed as quickly as possible, 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED BY POST. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 





OOK SHOW-ROOM, where may be seen a large assortment 


of elegant and choice books, suitable for Christmas, New-year, birthday, 
wedding, and christening presents, Each book is marked in plain figures the 
published price, from which a discount of 2d. in the shilling is allowed. All 
warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price were 
aid. 8. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, 
ondon, E.C. Please copy the address. 





| - beoencumene & CO., BooksELLeRs, By APPOINTMENT, TO 


H.R.H, tox PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Breyes AND Prayer-Books. 
CurLtpREN’s Books anD PERIODICALS. 


PUBLISHERS. 

New Pvusiications or Merit. 
Booxs Bounp. LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

Books FORWARDED BY Post. Liperat Discount ror Casu. 


187, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW NOVEL, 
Just ready, 2 vols., at the Libraries, 


1, ee te THIRTY-ON EB. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Just published, 180 pages, on toned paper, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


(o° "> ET-ERNAL HOMES. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


—$—$—$———— 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. 
I IFE : its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
By LEO H. GRINDON, 


“‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautiful reflections will be a welcome boon, vat the source long 
afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.”’—Sun, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Third Edition. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, price 3s, 
yes COOKERY, PASTRY, PICKLING, &. 


This volume supplies a want long felt. Cookery books exist in abundance, = 
they relate almost exclusively to the preparation of dishes from animal food. a 
work is devoted entirely to the cooking of vegetables, to preserving, pickling, 
preparation of sauces, soups, beverages, &c., &c., and forms a complete treatise — 
the subject. Vegetables, iruits, &c., constitute the half of our daily food, Here 
an essay upon the best possible preparation of this half. 

** Cook needs it,””— Spectator. so eee 

«“ The little book addresses itself to any one andevery one. . . «| Andit a 
so in @ manner flavorous and gustative from first to last, The general reader W 
find his ‘taste’ very carefully consulted throughout.” —Sun, 3 °.” 

« We know of no class of people who may not consult this book with advantage. 
—Court Circular. 

London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


——— aa 





Just published, Crown 8vo., price 5s., 400 pp. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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LMANACKS FOR 1865; also Pocket-books, Diaries, 
Directories, Peerages, Annuals, and al] books, &c., whether in stock or not, 
‘sclading medical books, law books, or any other class, no matter by whom 
ablished, are supplied at the rate of 2d, discount from each shilling by S. and T. 
FILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. Ficase copy 
the address. 





gue WASPS OF THE OCEAN. 





FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
D*: FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO FAMILY DEVOTION. 


A sale of 100,000 copies induced the author to improve and enlarge the 
Work. It comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of 
Scripture, and appropriate Reflections, being one for the Morning and Evening 
of every day inthe year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular 
Occasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Engravings, 28s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and 
noroceo bindings. 

London: JAMES 8. VIRTUE, City-road and Ivy-lane. 


TTANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 


SEASON, now ready, price 7s. 56, Paternoster-row, London. 





HRISTMAS, NEW YEAR’S, AND BIRTHDAY 
) PRESENTS, profusely Llustrated. The LEISURE HOUR and SUNDAY 
AT HOME Volumes for 1864. 








EISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1864, contains, 832 Imp. 
&vo. pages of Entertaining and Instructive Reading ; 7s. cloth boards; 
gs, 6d. elegant, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half-bound. 


TOLUME OF LEISURE HOUR FOR 1864, suitable for 

Gift-Book, contains 167 superior Woodcut Engravings by about 20 different 

Artists; and 12 Coloured Pictures, after Gilbert, Weedon, Skelton, Wolfe, and 
others. 











QUNDAS AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1864, contains 832 

\) Imp. 8vo. pages of appropriate Sunday Reading; 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. gilt 

eegant; 10s. half-bound, 

Ve OF SUNDAY AT HOME FOR 1864, adapted 
for a Present; enriched with 136 beautiful Engravings by first-class Artists, 

and 12 Coloured Plates. 


pur LEISURE HOUR AND SUNDAY AT HOME. 
W 


e have nothing for these works except unqualified praise,’ — Morning 
Herald. 





56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now Ready, Part I., price 7d. 


(" ASSELL’S DON QUIXOTE, with 400 Pictures by 
Gustave Dork. 

“Whether M. Doré has been employed to illustrate Cervantes, or Cervantes to 
illustrate M. Doré, will be a nice problem for the critics of these very handsome 
wisumptuous volumes, and for the fortunate mortals who can be expected to 
become their purchasers.” —Saturday Review. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, Part I., Price 6d. 
(‘Sc e GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, profusely Illustrated 


(uniform with Cassell’s Bunyan, Crusoe, Goldsmith, &c.), with Introduction 
ud Annotations and a LIFE OF SWIFT by J. F. Warrier, LL.D., M.R.I.A. 
Annotations will be ype explaining the hidden allusions to persons and to 
things; bringing out the Author’s deeper meaning ; exhibiting its bearing—socially, 
politically, morally, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now Ready, Part II., price 6d., 


| le QUIVER, the Largest Illustrated Magazine for Sunday 
and Week-day Reading. 

_“The new and greatly improved series of ‘The Quiver,’ redeeming the pub- 

lishers’ promise to the full.”— Reader. 

“Weare quite charmed with the contents of the first part of the new series. 
lh it are papers for each member of the Family circle. The department for young 
eople is particularly well cared for. We know of no magazine for religious 
ading that has equal charms for the rising generation.” — Cambridge Chronicle. 
Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN have great pleasure in announcing 








Part Il. of the New InuusrraTep Series of the “QUIVER,” and at the same 
‘me in acknowledging the success which has attended their efforts to make it the 
lew 


“ng Magazine for Sunday and Week-day Reading, as manifested in the extra- 
ordinary and continuous demand for Part I. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, London, EC. 





EARL GREY ON REFORM. 
Now Ready, 8vo., 9s. 


ARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT CONSIDERED 
Bit WITH REFERENCE TO REFORM. By EARL GREY. A New 
a containing Suggestions for the Improvement of our Representative 
“et, and an Examination of the Reform Bills of 1859 and 1861. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 

Us Day, a New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Portraits and 
Tr « 70 Illustrations, Post 8vo., 6s. 

“E STORY OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, 


putwax ENGInEeER, including a MEMOIR OF ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
YSAMUEL SMILES, 


_— 


Also, by the same Author, 


‘AMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 
\ Portraits and 50 Illustrations. Post 8vo., 6s. 
oP HELP. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 


i \ balsa 
NDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : a Companion Volume to “Srxr 
LP,” Post 8vo., 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





MR. PENNEL’S NEW VOLUME. 
On the 30th instant, in Feap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


CRESCENT? and other Lyrics. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNEL, 


: Author of “‘ Puck on Pegasus,”’ 


In December. In Feap. 8vo., price 6s., cloth; 
ELSIE; FLIGHTS INTO FAIRYLAND; 
: and other Poems. 


By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Author of “ Jonathan Oldaker,” &c. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. Feap. 8vo., antique cloth, price 14s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M.P. 


(A few copies only on large paper, Roxburghe binding, price 24s.) 


Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Hott, after the original 
Miniature by Newton. Prefaced by a Memoir by the Rev. DERWENT COLE- 
RIDGE, M.A. . 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., Dover-street, W. 











THE BROTHERS DAVENPORT. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol., Post 8vo., 5s. 


A BIOGRAPHY OF THE BROTHERS 
DAVENPOKT. 


With an Account of the Physical and Psychical Phenomena which have attended 
them during Eleven Years in America and Europe, 
By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D., 
Author of ‘ Forty Years in America,” &c. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 





NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GRAHAM. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo., 











“OMELETION OF DR. NOAD*S NEW WORK ON CHEMICAL 
Yor ANALYSIS. 
~ Teady, in 1 vol., with 109 Mustrations, price 16s.; or separately, Part I. | 

HE “ Qualitative,’ 6s. Part I1., “‘ Quantitative,” 10s. 6d. 

EMICAL ANALYSIS. Qualitative and Quantitative. | 
& o) HENRY M. NOAD, PH.D., F.8.S., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry | 
“orge’s Hospital, 
| 


REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


per TALBOT: a Novel. By GEORGE GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Carstone Rectory,” &c. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* BEULAH,” &c. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., Post 8vo. 


M ACARIA: a Novel. 3y AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 
Author of “ Beulah,” &c. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 


NEW NOVEL BY MARY 8. G. NICHOLS. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., Post 8vo. 
[ | NCLE ANGUS: a Novel. By MARY S. G. NICHOLS, 


Author of * Uncle John,” ‘* Agnes Morris,” &c. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66, Brook-street, W. 











DUFFY’S NATIONAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE 
BROTHERS BANIM 
(‘THE O'HARA FAMILY”), 

In Monthly Volumes, price Two Shillings each. 
AMES DUFFY has the honour to announce that he has in 
the press, a New and Uniform Edition of the inimitable Works of these 
Distinguisbed Irish Writers, revised, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
By MICHAEL BANIM, Esgq., 
The survivor of the two Original Writers of the 
“TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY.” 
The Volumes will be printed in the best manner, on fine paper, and delivered in 
neatly printed Wrappers, and issued in the following order :— 
Dec. 1.—THE PEEP O’DAY, and CROHOORE OF THE BILLHOOK. 
Jan. 1.—THE CROPPY. 
Feb. 1.—THE BOYNE WATER. 
March 1.—THE MAYOR OF WINDGAP. 
Aprill.—THE BIT O’ WRITIN’. 
May 1.—THE DENOUNCED, and THE LAST BARON OF CRANA. 
June 1.—LORD CLANGORE; or, THz AnGto-Iaisu. 
July 1.—THE GHOST HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, 
Aug. 1.—THE FETCHES, and PETER OF THE CASTLE. 
Sept. 1.—The NOWLANS. 
Oct. 1.—FATHER CONNELL, and other Tales. 
Nov. 1.—THE SMUGGLER. 
*.* Each Volume of the New Series will be complete in itself, and will contain 


about the average matter of Three Volumes of the Original issue, published at 
£1. 11s, 6d.! 


Orders received by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
JAMES DUFFY, PUBLISHER, 
Dublin : Wellington-quay ; London: Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, Demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s, 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


Being a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels. 


By a LAYMAN. 


** Cannot be too much commended,”’— Reader. 

** Beautifully and closely printed. . . . . The work is worthy of all praise 
and encouragement.” —Clerical Journal. 

**A useful book for Sunday-school teachers.” —ZE/nglish Churchman 

“The author has produced a book which we think must be unique in all our 
iterature.”— Freeman. 

‘** A laborious compilation.”—John Bull. 

‘*To fathers, mothers, and teachers invaiuable.”— Durham County Advertiser. 


Edinburgh : THE CALFDONIAN PRESS. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. 
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In December will be Published in Post 8vo., price £1. 11s. 6d. 


OS WA L D pe ae die 


A NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES. 
By MRS. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &ce. 


EDINBURGH : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 








ISSUE OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


ON ist. JANUARY NEXT a New Monthly Issue will be commenced of the Illustrated 
Edition of the above Works, in 48 volumes, printed on superfine tinted paper, and bound iy 
a half-leather binding. Specimens will be found in “The Art Journal,” “ Blackwood,’ 
and “Good Words.” | 


EpinpurGu, November 25, 1864. 











In a few days, Crown 8yo., cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 


A BUNCH OF KEYS, 


WHERE THEY WERE FOUND, AND WHAT THEY MIGHT HAVE UNLOCKED, 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD. 
CONTENTS. 
THE BUNCH OF KEYS—THE RING. By T. W. RoseErtson. THE KEY OF THE NURSERY CUPBOARD. By T. Hoop. 
THE KEY OF THE PIANO. By T. Arcuer. | THE KEY OF THE STUDY. By W. J. Prowss, 
THE KEY OF THE STRONG ROOM. By W.S. GILperr. THREE KEYS on a SMALL RING of Their Own. By C. W. Scon, 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


MURRAY & CO’S. NEW WORKS. | On Monday, the 28th inst., One Shilling (No. 60), 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Ready at all libraries, in 2 vols., by the Author of ‘‘ Angelo,” For DECEMBER 
+ ’ P 
R iD Vv E R S E S . With Illustrations by Grorcr H. Tuomas and Gzorer Du Mavnrrns, 


** This is a charming story. * * * It is worthy of a place amongst the first novels CoNnTENTS. 
of the season.”’—Observer. ; : Armadale. By Wilkie Collins. (With an I/lustration.) Book the % 

‘* The characters are well described, and talk like rational beings.’’—Atheneum. Chap. I.—The Mystery of Ozias Midwinter. 

| The Bars of France and England. 
. 4 ; Giovanni Battista Niccolini. 
Ready early in December. Price 2s. 6d., beautifully Illustrated, Second Wives and Daughters. An Every-day Story. (With an Illustration. 
Edition, Chap. XII.—Preparing for the Wedding. 
& >) r 7 7 rr , XIII.—Molly Gibson’s New Friends. 
T H 1D) S i; I R I T O | T H iD G ] A N r a XIV.—Molly finds herself Patronized. 
- - A Convict’s Views of Penal Discipline. 
rn | , 
MOUNTAINS. | Rom 
ohn Leech. 
Seri forty Fairy Tales. or ee : 
A Series of Forty Fairy Tales SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 

** A charmingly written little volume,” —Spectator. 

** A most capital Series of Fairy Tales.’’"—Army and Navy Gazette. In 1 handsome volume, 534 pp., 8vo., cloth, 12s, 6d, 
I TALICS ; Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places! 
Ready early in December, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. Italy in 1864. By FRANCIS POWER COBB, 

NT ~ : - -xr ** Contains some charming descriptions of scenery, and some very lively px 

ELION E, OR LIGHT IN DA RKN ESS. of national manners.’’—London Review. : 
, . . — ** Twenty thoughtful chapters founded upon observation and experientt * 
A tale for Young People. By Miss C. M. SMITH. | political and social life in Italy.’””"—Examiner. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternéster-row. 


— 





in 








MURRAY & CO., 13, Paternoster-row. SS aay ‘ 
2 aire | HE BROOK, Nocturne. By E. L. HIME, Compost! 


Lately published, Crown 8vo., price 6s, ‘‘ Parfait Amour,” ‘Queen of Hearts, Mazurka de Salon,” “ Bird '® 


rom = | Wilderness, Transcription,” ‘‘ Réverie in F,” &e. A charming Piece sev 
BLYTHE HOUSE. stamps. ; : . 
. DUFF & HODGSON, 20, Oxford-street. 
By R. F. H. | oe —_— 
‘* This story is one of a most interesting character, and it is narrated with so In a few days, price 1s. 6d. rn 
much of the air of truthfulness that it has all the enpearance of a romance of real y 7 TR! at) my TRMEN 
life. . . . . It is one of the most readablesavd best-written stories that has — fo BE rch rae ed Seer" s Sets 
appeared for some time past. —Observer. , <a , of Papers partly reprinted from the ‘ Church of England Temperance Magi™® 
‘* A ‘slight but exceedingly pleasant novel, with natural incidents related in a By the Rev. H. J. ELLISON, M.A., Vicar of Windsor, and Prebendary  ” 
natural way.”’— Spectator. | field. ~ aang . . 
**Gracefully written and filled with details that are by no means sensational. | RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
This book deserves to be widely read.’’— Public Opinion. 
“The style is easy, yet finished; the tone of the book good, and the tale a This day is published, Post 8vo., price 4s, 6d., 
prasing one. —Churchman. HE LABORATORY GUIDE FOR STUDENTS! 
*It has the oy of being a simple and sensibly-written story, in which we AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY By A H. CHURCH M.A Proit 
° . . : N ‘ “weer | ] ; 4 f . t _ a . j ’ odhey 
se ae the — just, the characters natural, and the incidents pro- | of Chemistry, Royal Agriqulancal Cotnge, Cirencester. 
‘* A very interesting story pleasantly told; a sweet and delicate fragrance, JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 
which imparts a pleasure to the reader, independent of its literary merit,’ — : 


Atheneum. | UBLIC OPINION.—Important to Advertisers. —This & 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, Amen-corner. is the best medium for advertising. It has the largest circulation am, 
by the various classes of persons which advertisers desire to reach. Terms 


lines and under, 2s. 6d.; each additional line 6d.—11, Southampton-street, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | we. 


= - . » } “ Pa i - . ue 
For DECEMBER, 1864. No. DXC, Price 2s. 6d. | UBLIC OPINION.—A Column for Everybody will be f 
ConTENTS. in PUBLIC OPINION. When bound as a volume it forms 4 value 
A VISIT TO THE CITIES AND CAMPS OF THE CONFEDERATE | Of reference. The matter is drawn from such varied sources of informs? 
STATES, 1863-64.—Part I make the volume a necessary addition to every library. Office, 11, Sov! 
TONY BUTLER.—Part XV. : street, Strand, W.c, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS REPORT.—Conclusion. Winchester and Shrews- UBLIC OPINION.—AII that is most interesting ind 4 


bury. 4 
- , » Serer - papers published throughout the world digested, translated, #” 
MY LATEST VACATION EXCURSION.—Part I. | so as to give the most accurate information on all subjects of inter 


AUNT ANN’S GHOST STORY. greatest economy oftime and money. Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND H 7 + + , . P »j mel ° 
THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XI. Scientific Con seit Deibeaie--- UBLIC OPINION (the English Galignani).—A sper 
‘The Dignified Attitude.”— Mr, Banting —Hybrid Conservatism. _ will be sent free by post to any part of Great Britain or he usr 
receipt of three postage stamps, by the publisher. Cases for binding 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, ofany newsvendor, price ls. 6d.—11, Southampton-street, Strand, W.“ 
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MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL: Now Ready, 
vif ta wUsSmEs tok spe Conpetatar ts Meee wag ie | THB CORNHILL GALLERY: 


Crimean War. In 1 handsome vol. of nearly 350 pages, uniform with Capt. 
Burton’s ‘‘ Mission to Dahomey.” 
* * A portion of this Work appeared in the Times; it has since been greatly 


nlarged, and may be said to be an abridgment of General Todleben’s great work. 
it 1 [On Wednesday next. 


II. 


THE NILE BASIN. By Capt. R. F. BURTON, Author of 
‘«‘ 4 Mission to Dahomey.” In 1 vol. with Three Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
* * A part of this Work was read by Capt. Burton before the RoyalGeographical 
Society on Nov, 14th, This day. 
III. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT: a Novel. By F. G. 
TRAFFORD, Author of “ City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone,” &c. 3 vols. 
[ Dee. 8. 
IV 


THE MARRIED LIFE OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA 
Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.; and the HISTORY of DON 
SEBASTIAN, King of Portugal. Historical Studies. From numerous 
Unpublished Sources, By MARTHA WALKER FREER, In 2 vols 8vo., 
with Portrait. 

‘«?he married life of Anne of Austria as the Queen of Louis XIII., and her 
subsequent life as his widow and Regent of France, constitute one of the most 
important phases in French history, and certainly one of the best topics that a 
writer, up in the curious revelations of the French Memoirs relating thereto, 
could select to make an amusing and even fascinating book. We have here a book 
entertaining in a high degree, and authentic as far as it goes; discriminative even 
in special transactions—full of choice materials well combined.” — Times, Oct. 25. 

[Second Edition this day. 


V. 
A MISSION TO DAHOMEY: being a Three Months’ 


Residence at the Court of Dahomey. In which are described the Manners and 
Customs of the Country, including the Human Sacrifice, &c. By Capt. R. F. 


BURTON, late H.M. Commissioner to Dahomey, and the Author of “A Pil- | 


grimage to El Medinah and Meccah.” In 2 vols, with illustrations. 


“Capt. Burton, that exemplar of modern travel in its widest sense and its most 
interesting phases, has recently returned from the mission with which he was 
aceredited by Her Majesty’s Government to the King of Dahome, and now gives 
the story of that mission and the results of his experience in the form of two 


handsome and acceptable volumes for the edification and enjoyment of his expectant 


fellow-countrymen. ... . Capt. Burton took with him the necessaryinstructions and 
presents, and passed three months in the country and capital of Dahome in com- 


munication with the remarkable potentate who governs that peculiarly interesting | 


community. He witnessed the grand Customs and the yearly Customs of that 


grotesquely ceremonious people, including the evolutions of their army of | 


‘Amazons’ and the traces of their cruel human sacrifices, of which he himself, 
with proper taste, declined to be an actual spectator, and he brought away impres- 
sions of the Dahoman proclivities which are really very curious and instructive, 
though they were not very satisfactory to himself nor to be commended to the 
imitation of the gentle philanthropists who patronize the Dahomans or their con- 
geners under the fallacious impression that they can ever be elevated up to the 
same level of being as themselves.’’—TZimes, Oct 5. 


[Second Edition revised, this day. 
VI. 
AN ARTIST’S PROOF: a Novel. 


Author of ‘The Season: a Satire,’ &c. In 3 vols. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
[This day. 


VII. 


AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF WAR;; being My 


Diary in the U.S. of America, 1863-4. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. [ Shortly. 


VIII. 
MORNINGS OF THE RECESS IN 1861-4; being a 


Series of Literary and Biographical Papers, reprinted and revised from the 
Times, by permission, by the Author, In 2 vols., uniform with Capt. Burton's 


“ Mission to Dahomey.” [Shortly. 
. IX. 
ABBOTS CLEVE; or, Can it be Proved? A Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


“ The reader is really very sorry for Florence, but one could scarcely be expected 
to have much sympathy with a masculine school-girl who married an ostler. 
sarees Floyd carefully conceals from her sup husband that his new trainer is 
ier rightful lord, while the heroine of ‘ Abbots Cleve’ has no guilt to conceal. The 
writer has displayed a delicacy, and introduced a certain amount of pathos, which 
contrast strongly with the former treatment of a slightly similar situation....... The 
— possessed a very exceptional amount of genuine dramatic power.’’—Saturday 
teview, [Second Edition this day. 


x 


EVERY - DAY PAPERS. From “All the Year Round’ 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY. In 2 vols. [ This day. 


XI. 
The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. By EDWARD 
DICEY, Author of “Rome in 1860,”’ and late Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph. In 2 vols. [This day. 
XII. 
MAURICE DERING: a Novel. 


Livingstone.” Price 6s. 


By the Author of “ Guy 
[This day. 
Also just published, uniform with the above :— 


Tre 
reviyn Hold. 6s. Border and Bastille. 6s. 


John Marchmont’ L 3 
Eleanor’s Victory. ener 6s. Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 





Ae - Buckland’s Fish Hatching. 5s. 
tectoay | Floyd. 6s, Arnold's Life of Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
“tiened ons ofMammon. 6s. Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 5s. 
lent mended to Mercy. 6s, Two Prima Donnas. 6s. 
Barre wnestone. 5s, Bundle of Ballads. 6s 

‘4rren Honour, 6s. , 7 





ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, FROM DRAWINGS ON WOOD. 
Being Designs for the Illustration of “The Cornhill Magazine.” 


BY 


Freperick Leicnuton, A.R.A. 
Joun Everstt Miuvars, R.A, 
GrorGe Du Maurier. W. M. THackerray. 
J. Noxu Parton, R.A.S. Freperick WALKER. 


Printed in Tint, on Cardboard, size 13} in. by 10} in. 
A detailed Prospectus, with Index to the Pictures, may be had of all Booksellers. 


Pricr. 


In One Volume, handsomely bound, with gilt edges One Guinea. 
As separate Pictures, in elegant Portfolio ............cccccseeeeeeees One Guinea. 


N.B.—Purchasers of the CornHiLt GaLiERy are requested to specify distinctly 
_—— they require the Work bound in a Volume, or as separate Pictures in the 
ortfolio. 


‘** This remarkably cheap and beautiful Volume is sure to charm many a fireside 
circle during the coming Season. The bookisone to tempt even a man of small 
means to purchase a copy, not only for the pleasure it affords, but as a good and 
safe investment for his money.’’—Reader, 

**As an elegant drawing-room Volume, as a pleasant monument of many 
agreeable tales, and as a volume of really well-designed and carefully-erecuted 
engravings, the ‘Cornhill Gallery’ has our hearty commendation.”’—Odserver. 


Freperick Sanpys, 
Groras A, Sata. 


Now Ready, 


THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED 
ON WOOD 
By W. J. LINTON. 
From Sketches taken by himself expressly for this Work; and a Map. 


A handsome quarto Volume, printed on tinted paper by Messrs. Cray & Co., and 
richly bound in cloth gilt, from a design by Jonn Lurauron, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA. 














Now Ready, with Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


CELEBRITIES OF LONDON AND PARIS. Being 


a Third Series of Reminiscences and Anecdotes of the Court, the Camp, the 
Clubs, and a Correct Account of the Coup D’Etat. By CAPTAIN GRONOW. 


Now Ready, Second Edition -— ag * Mg 8vo., 6s, - Cloth Elegant. Gilt 
ges, 7s. 6d, 
ON SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE AND USE 


OF THE BEBLE. By CHAS. WORDSWORTH, D.C.L. Bishop of St. 
Andrews. Printed on Tinted Paper, with Vignette Illustrations, 


Now Ready, New and Cheaper Edition, with Photographic Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., 5s, 


OUR OLD HOME. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Now Ready, Post 8vo., 6s. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA; containing 


Information for the use of Ladies proceeding to or residing in the East Indies, 
on the subject of their Outfit, Furniture, Housekeeping, the Rearing of 
Children, Duties and Wages of Servants, Management of the Stabies, and 
Arrangements for Travelling, to which is added Receipts for Indian Cookery. 
By a LADY RESIDENT. 


Now Ready, Crown 8vo. 


THE LAW OF LIFE, shown in a Philosophical, 


Religious, and Social Study of the Lord’s Prayer. Translated from the French 
of M. D’ESPINASSOUS, by HARRIET E. WILKINSON. 


Now Ready, New and cheaper Edition, with Five [lustrations, Crown Svo., 6s. 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Now Ready, New Edition, with Five Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 5s. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” &c. 


Now Ready, with Four Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Nearly Ready, with numerous Maps, Post 8vo. 


CAMPAIGNS IN VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, &c, 
By CAPTAIN ©. C. CHESNEY. Vol. II. (continuing the History to the end 
of, the Third Year of the War. 


Also, Nearly Ready, the Second Edition (enlarged) of Vol. I. 


Now Ready, Illustrated with Woodcuts. Demy 8vo., 6s. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


HYGIENE OF THE ARMY LN INDIA; including Remarks on the Venti- 
lation and Conservancy of Indian Prisons, with a Chapter on Prison Manage- 
ment. By STEWART CLARK, M.R.C.S. England, Inspector-Genera! of 
Prisons, North-west Provinces, India. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Now Ready. 2 vols. Post Svo. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. Annotated by her 
Husband. (Reprinted from ‘“‘ The Coraliill Magazine.’’) 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now Ready. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 


DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. By the Author of “The 
Cruelest Wrong of All?’ 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 
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THE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION (LIMITED) — 


Are authorized to receive Applications for - 


TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS CERTIFI 


OF THE 


ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 


(NEW YORK-PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO) 
OF WHICH 


ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS HAVE BEEN ALREADY APPLIED FOR. 


These Certificates will be issued at £90 for £100, to be redeemed at par, at the end of 3 years, with Interest at 8 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly, on the 15th of May, and 15th of November in each year, the Interest being guaranteed by 





THE CONSOLIDATED BANK (LIMITED), LONDON, 


TRUSTEES. 


Samvet Gurney, Esq,. M.P. | 


Joun P. Kennaarp, Esq. | 


CuHarLss Moziey, Esq. 


BANKERS. 


Tur ConsoLipATED Bank, LoNDON AND MANCHESTER. 


Messrs. A. Herwoop, Sons, & Co., LivERPoot. 


SOLICITORS-—Messrs. Fresiriztps & Newman, Bank Buildings, London, E.C. 
Messrs. JosHua Hutcuinson & Son, 15, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, £.c. Lonpon. 


EK. F. Satrertuwalre, Esq... . 
Messrs. T. Tinney & Sons ... 
Messrs. SHore & Kink... . 


BROKERS. 


38, Throgmorton Street, E.c. . . . . Lonpon. 
44, Brown’s Buildings . . . . . . Liverpoor. 
14, St. Ann’s Square . . . . . . . MANCHESTER. 





THE IMPERIAL MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION (LIMITED) 
are prepared to receive Subscriptions for the above amount of Certificates of 
Debentures, of which £1,200,000 have been already applied for. 

The ATLANTIC AND Great WesTERN Raitway consists of the following Divisions 
and Branches :— 





The Main Line in New York ...................0000 50 Miles, 
ig »» in Pennsylvania ..............0..000 90 
- Se |): Ginebicatie 245—éss, 

335 
Extension in New York (Buffalo) ............... Ca 


i to Oil Creek in Pennsylvania ...... 3s. ly, 

FA »» Coal Regionsin Ohio(NewLisbon)20 ___,, 

os pp CUPUMMNIEIEE ede ctusccéaceasescvecseabsape 6 a 
167 


Total......... 552 Miles. 


Also the Exrz anp Nracara Rartway, belonging to same system, 30 miles in 

length, is wholly in Canada, and secures an enormous Coal Traffic over 200 miles of 
the Atzantic anv Great WxEsTERN, by whom it has been constructed, and is now 
chiefly owned. 
The route of this Great Rartway, connecting New York with St. Louis, a dis- 
tance of 1,200 miles (without change of carriages or break of gauge), through 
Free States, far removed from the scene of War, The Line is now completed, 
and in possession of a traffic which may fairly be called extraordinary. For 
September last the gross earnings on 322 miles open, were at ordinary Exchange 
at the rate of £1,100,000 per annumi (exclusive of the bonus of 10 per cent. paid by 
the Erre Rariway on Through Traffic, which will probably reach £100,000 per 
annum additional), the earnings having incrcased since the commencement of the 
year by 100 per cent. This, even at the present Exchange, would leave a large 
surplus, after payment of the interest in gold on the Bonded Debt. The power to 
increase the fares will, of course, be exercised, if the present exceptional rates of 
Exchange should continue. 

The total Bonded Debt over the whole system of the Arnantic anp Great 
Western Rartway is £3,600,110, and with the exception of proceeds of Bonds 
£1,755,070, held by the public, the Line has been constructed with funds advanced 
by Capitalists, whose anticipations of profitable results have been far more than 





realized ; the Railway, although only partially developed, exhibiting Returns of | 


Traffic and Revenue, which ma , without exaggeration, be designated unex@mpled. 
When this undertaking was projected, it was found n to obtain powers 
its construction from each State through which it would pass. This compelled 
t and separate fioancial arrangements ; the inconvenience 
attending which has become so manifest, that it is determined to consolidate thn 
whole Line under one administration. 
enactments, it has been resolved to issue Sterling Certificates of Debenture, 
payable in three years, bearing interest at 8 per cent. per annum, which 
is teed by the ConsonrpatEep Banx; and the Principal secured 
bya with the Trustees of Bonds and Shares amounting at usual Exchange 


to 493, 

The Bonds and Shares so sited will be kept at the Banx or EnGuiann, 
in the names of the Trustees, and the Form of Declaration of Trust to be executed 
by them mae be inspected at the office of Messrs. Frrsurrzatps & Newman. 

The Ents Ratiwary, of which the Attantic aND Great WeEsTERN is practically 


e 


an extension, upon a m of about the same extent, but constru at a cost 
nearly three times as has earned in the present year sufficient not only to 
pay interest on all its Debt, but also a Dividend of 10 per cent. on ordi 
stock. The Attantic and Great Western Rariway, in addition to its thro 


traffic in common with the Errs, has almost a monopoly of the Petroleum Traffic 
in Pennsylvania, with vast Coal Fields. and other important sources of local 
Revenue. The cost of its construction having been so much less, and its mortgage 


debt tly so much smaller, with an assured traffic at least equal, it is 
estimated in years, during which the Certiticates of Debenture run, 
the t of the will be provided for out of Revenue alone. 

i of the Exrz Company have manifested the estimation in which 


they hold the Arnantic anp Great WestErn Rartway, and the opinion they 
entertain of its future prospects by contracting to supply for its use, at their own 
expense, Rolling Stock e extent of One Million Sterling. 

e Attantic aNpD Great Western Raimway has been constructed by 
Tuomas W. Kennarp, C.E. as Engineer-in-Chief, and under the immediate 
superintendence of an i agent of Messrs. Petro & Brerrs. A Report 
from Sir 8. Morton Psro, Bart. M.P. is annexed, showing that the Works have 
been executed in the most substantial manner. ded are some statisti 
derived from official returns, relating to the increase in the carriage eastwards 
produce during the past five years from some of the chief cities of the West, with 
which traffic the ArLantic and Great Western Rartway is directly connected ; 
from these figures the ceuses of its extraordinary revenue may be deduced. 

The Certificates of Debenture are in sums of £100, £500, and £1,000 each; with 
Coupons attached for Interest at per 8 cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. The 
Interest for the whole term will be guaranteed by the Conso_ipatEp Bawnx, with 
whom securities have been lodged. 

The price of issue is fixed at 90; and the instalments are payable as follows :— 


5 per cent, on application. 
10 os allorment. 
10 9 17th January, 1865. 


15 17th Febru 

15 Pe 17th March,” 

16 pa 17th April, * 

18 o0 15th May, »» less Coupon £4 per cent. due on that day. 
90 


The Certificates will be paid off at par, on 15th November, 1867. 

The Interest on the investment, including the redemption at par, is upwards of 
12 per cent. per annum, exclusive of interest on deferred instalments. 

Subscribers have the option of paying any or all of the instalments in advance, 


and will be allowed a discount of 8 per cent. per asnum on such prepayments, 


——— _ _ <a ————— 


Lonpon : 


ing t ti f legislative | . 
a ee | Increase in the Carriage of Produce from West to East during the Past Five 





_ After allotment, Scrip will be issued to “bearer.”” On payment of the fina! 
instalment, the Scrip will be exchanged for Certificates of benture, with 
guaranteed Interest Coupons attached, payable 15th May and 15th November in 


each year, 
8, Great George Street, Westminster, 4th November, 1964, 


To Samus. Guranny, Esg., M.P. 
Joun P. Kennarp, Esq , and 
CuartEs Moztey, Esq. 


Dear Sirs,—You are aware that at the request of the Capitalists furnishing the 
funds for the construction of the ATLANTIC anp Great WestERN Ratmway, my 
Firm undertook the grave responsibility of the supervision of the Works of the 
_ to -- dy — as contract ae McHewry, — —o plans and 

esigns 0 . Tuomas W. Kewnanp, the Engineer-in-Chief of t ilway. 

Before the Works were commenced, my Firm s@nt one of its most ex iieneed 
Agents, — had prnerintene’ the execution gf several * she gna who had 

n in its employ upwards of thirty years, and entrusted charge the super- 
vision of the various Works to be executed on the Rai . z 

It is due both to Mr. Kuwnarp, the i i ief, and to Mr. McHswnry, 

¢ Contractor, that I should state to you that the tion we occupied, which 
might have been an inviduous one, has not in the slightest 


} Trustees, 


of that 
character, Every ion of our t has been at once cheerfully car- 
ried out, and Mr. Mc has executed his contract with an honest desire to 


carry out every engagement in a fair and liberal spirit. The line has been bal- 
lasted and laid in a style fully equal to the best of our English Railways, while the 
extremely favourable nature of the country through which it passes rendered 
necessary so few works of art, that its maintenance need not exceed the sone 
cost per mile of our Railways at home. The Stations throughout are of ample 
peer and the Siding Accommodation fully equal to the requirements of the 

raffic. 

_It must be very satisfactory to you to find that the Engineer-in-Chief states in 
his last — that the traffic at the present time is sufficient to poy, at the then price 
of gold, the Dividend on all the Consolidated Bonds of the en Line, assuming 


| them not to be issued to a greater extend than £6,500 Stg. (six thousand five 


hundred pounds sterli lineal mile. Estimates and predictious are so often 
falsified, Prat this wot Cocos Pp y valuable, the more so as at the present 
time the Rolling Stoek is not more than equal to the requirements of the local 
traffic; and when the Stock to be provided under the t with the 
Erre Cowrany is placed on Line, these increased facilities cannot fail to pro- 


| duce an amount of traffic far exceeding the estimates which have been prepared in 


| 


| 








I am, dear Sirsa (for Betts & self), 
Yours faithfully, 
8. MORTON PETO. 


regard to it. 


Years, derived from Official Returns. 


CHICAGO. 
Total Grain. Fat Cattle. Pigs. 
1850 ......000008 16,754,138 bshis. .......... e+ 32,600 .......00... 110,006 
TSBD. .cccsccecees SLIP nn cw vtncceess « £93,000 ........... 227,164 
1861 cove GOAS1,BB7 gg seen snevenes 116,000 .......c000 289,094 
1862 ....cseceees 56,487, en 107,966 ....cc00008 $01,135 
1863 een eeeeeres 54,7 > [) eee) 197,341 eee eeteneeee $62,200 
MILWAUKEE, 
Pork, Beef, 
Total Grain. and Tallow. 
RN vssideghaaads 6,550,806 Dahls, o..enenrnene sesssve 10,206,400 Ib. 
1860 ssciesbiadl 288 ,000 ,, Riedie ae A 
eee i; ete ss ” 
1862 weet ebeweeee ry ” eee Tee ee eeeeee tee 553,668 ” 
1863 eee eeteerene 16, CORO Ree neee eer eeeneeeeee .) .) ” 
TOLEDO 
Flour eat. Cattle, Pigs, and Sheep. 
1960 ....cse0s 803,700 bris. ......... 5,083, igh nat , 
1961. ......... SSRRED ig “dicsoases (286,986 4,0 esses 281,495 
BU was sccaks 1,595,825 4,0 seceesevs (927,629 4,0 vesseeees 481,804 
BUFFALO. , 
Total Grain. Cattle, Pigs, and Sheep. 
1860 . 37,089,461 bshls, .........cccceceees o 14,040, . 
er ~ ereee taser 999,823 ,, 
Re SEE a0 ss cndebiaunvensiubans . 107,129,461 ,, 
jee GENUS 5p dadssesers-secsusiers 149,428,804 
As cag PerRro.evy, in the carriage of which this Railway has practically the 
mono i 
Petroleum produced in 1959 750 bris. of 40 gallons. 
” ” 1860 ee eee wee 50,000 ” ” 
” ” 1861 eee eee ow 550,000 ” ” 
” ” 1862 vee 2,000,000 ” ” 
” ” 1863 Tr) eee 2,220,000 ” ”? is 
The Cleveland Branch of the Artantic & Great WESTERN Barewar se 
engaged to the full extent of its capacity in the carriage of Iron, the Ore ag oh 
Mines of Lake Superior, and in shipping Coals in return vessels. These 
produced, in 
Iron Ore. Copper. 
EEE nat tundeness 65,679 tons, ..........0. 6,081 tons. 
_. ee re 10,000 ,, ae 
Trapx or Crycrvwatt.—Some ides of the enormous growth of trade ® 


d 
West may be formed from the following statement of the value of the Imports 4” 


Exports of leading staples at Cincinnati :— 


1858-59 ............ $160,220,954 ee $179,733,695 
1859-60 cecseccesers 180,384,404 1862-63 .......00+0 246,517,304 
1860-61 ............ 147,226,262 1863-64 ........-.+ 578,870,302 
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